I  took  a  trip  up  north  recently  to  help  out  the  New  Hampshire  Fish  and 
Game  Department  with  a  video  production.  I  had  two  friends  from  Boston 
with  me,  both  women  with  solid  television  newsroom  experience  and  an 
innocent  love  for  wildlife  that  understandably  included  a  distrust  of  hunters 
and  fishermen.  They  weren't  convinced  by  the  conventional  song  and  dance 
we  sportsmen  and  women  give  about  how  much  we  care  about  the  environ- 
ment. Not  that  they  won't  admit  there  might  be  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
but  they  believed  that  the  majority  of  those  involved  in  the  shooting  sports 
probably  had  criminal  records. 

Now,  you've  got  to  understand,  Liz  and  Willa  come  from  the  erudite  world 
of  urban  Boston.  They'd  seen  most  everything  there  was  to  be  seen,  covered 
every  subject  that  could  be  covered  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  read  most 
everything  that  should  be  read,  and  been  most  everywhere. 

As  a  result,  Liz  and  Willa  had  become  wise  to  people.  Animals  were  to  be 
trusted,  and  people  questioned.  Their  experiences  with  all  things  worldly  had 
taught  them  that  everyone  had  something  to  hide,  and  that  most  people  took 
great  delight  in  fooling  the  media  and  getting  away  with  it. 

So,  here  we  were,  three  women  on  a  video  shoot  in  the  wilds  of  New 
Hampshire,  interviewing  two  wildlife  law  enforcment  officers  about  their  role 
in  the  protection  of — loom.  And  here  were  these  guys  in  their  green  uniforms 
and  baseball  caps,  with  revolvers  strapped  to  their  hips  and  a  johnboat 
hitched  to  their  muddy  truck,  looking  more  like  cowboys  than  civilized 
protectors  of  our  environment.  Here  they  were  talking  about  chasing  some 
drunken  rednecks  hauling  off  an  illegally  killed  bear  in  one  breath,  and  in  the 
next  about  birdwatching  in  their  free  time  on  Squam  Lake. 

Something  inside  Liz  and  Willa  broke.  Three  hours  later,  they  sat  there 
discussing  how  they  were  going  to  do  a  30-minute  documentary  on  game 
wardens.  They  were  charmed.  I  had  to  restrain  them  from  asking  the  guys 
home  for  dinner.  Never  before  had  they  met  people  who  put  their  lives  on  the 
line  for  wildlife  and  loved  doing  it.  Never  before  had  they  met  people  who 
weren't  bitter  or  cynical  about  what  they  had  seen  in  the  line  of  duty,  or 
hardened  to  simply  "doing  their  jobs"  for  the  paycheck.  Chuck  Kenney  and 
Bill  Phinney  didn't  show  off  because  they  didn't  know  how  to.  They  were 
simply  in  love  with  life,  and  they  showed  it. 

I  had  to  smile.  I  realized  that  it  didn't  do  any  good  telling  Liz  and  Willa  how 
dedicated  folks  in  the  wildlife  profession  are.  I  wasted  my  breath  going  on 
about  how  most  hunters  and  fishermen  don't  give  a  rip  about  what  anybody 
thinks  or  says  about  them,  'cause  they  figure  that  their  actions  will  speak  for 
them.  Instead,  I  saw  all  those  preconceived  ideas  about  fish  and  game  agencies 
working  with  bloodthirsty  hunters  to  guarantee  there  will  always  be  enough 
wildlife  in  the  world  to  kill  dissolve  in  one  meeting  with  some  disarming  guys 
sporting  fish  and  game  patches  on  their  sleeves,  showing  them  what  they  lived 
for. 

Later  that  week,  I  saw  that  same  look  of  understanding  reappear  when  we 
interviewed  a  fish  biologist  on  the  New  Hampshire  coast.  Again,  the  man  was 
innocently  truthful,  not  at  all  alarmed  by  questions  that  might  make  others 
squirm.  Patiently,  he  explained  difficult  biological  concepts  more  than  once, 
and  only  referred  to  the  unmentionable  hours  he  spent  in  the  field  when  it  was 
pulled  out  of  him. 

I'm  not  sure  that  animals  are  the  only  beings  Liz  and  Willa  trust  these 
days. — Virginia  Shepherd 
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In  much  of  life,  the  difference 
between  average  and  excellent  is 
surprisingly  small.  Take  baseball 
for  example.  The  difference  between 
the  major  leaguer  who  bats  .300  and 
his  bench-riding  teammate  who  strug- 
gles to  hit  .250  is  a  mere  one  hit  per 
week!  That  difference,  however  small, 
makes  one  player  an  all-star  and  the 
other  a  minor  leaguer. 

It's  the  same  in  deer  hunting.  Some 
hunters  I  know  tag  bucks  every  season. 
Others,  however,  seem  to  suffer 
chronic  "bad  luck."  They  tell  me  they 
see  few  deer  from  their  stands.  Only 
rarely  do  they  spot  a  buck.  And  most 
of  the  deer  they  do  see  are  either  out  of 
range  or  running  away,  having  already 
seen,  heard  or  scented  the  hunter. 

Like  their  successful  colleagues, 
these  frustrated  sportsmen  are  stand 
hunters.  They  realize  hunting  from  a 
tree  stand  or  ground  blind  is  the  best 
way  to  tag  a  buck.  But  their  stands 
never  seem  to  pay  off. 

Why?  Most  likely  because  they're 
ignoring  critical  details  of  effective 
stand  placement  and  stand  use.  To  the 
casual  observer,  most  deer  stand  loca- 
tions may  look  about  the  same.  They're 
placed  in  prime  deer  habitat.  They're 
near  game  trails  and  they  include  vary- 
ing degrees  of  camouflage  and  cover. 
These  basics,  however,  are  never 
enough.  The  hunter  who  hopes  to 
consistently  tag  bucks  must  operate  on 
a  higher  level.  He  must  understand  the 
four  keys  to  successful  deer  stand 
hunting:  proper  selection  of  stand 
location,  precise  stand  placement, 
effective  stand  approach,  and  avoiding 
overuse  of  stands. 

Selection  of  Stand  Location.  A  buck's 
daily  routine  begins  when  he  rises 
from  his  bedding  area  an  hour  or  so 
before  sunset.  He  travels  cautiously 
toward  his  prime  feeding  area,  reach- 
ing it  about  the  time  shooting  light 
fades  into  darkness.  He'll  feed  actively 
for  a  few  hours  before  bedding  down 
around  midnight.  He's  up  again  an 
hour  or  two  before  daylight  to  resume 
feeding.  By  dawn  he's  worked  his  way 
back  to  his  daytime  bedding  area, 
reaching  it  soon  after  sunrise. 
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If  your  stands 
aren't  producing, 
it's  time  to 
rethink  your 
strategy, 

by  Thomas  L.  Torget 

opposite;  photo  by  Rob  Simpson. 


Obviously,  the  hunter  wants  his 
stand  located  along  the  primary  travel 
route  connecting  the  feeding  area  and 
daytime  bedding  area.  But  all  points 
along  that  route  are  not  equally  prom- 
ising for  the  hunter.  Setting  a  stand  at 
the  edge  of  prime  feeding  areas,  such  as 
crop  fields,  often  results  in  shooting 
opportunities  under  very  poor  lighting 
conditions.  At  dusk,  a  buck  will  often 
remain  in  thick  cover  near  the  edge  of  a 
crop  field  until  virtually  all  daylight 
has  faded  from  the  sky.  Similarly,  by 
sunrise  he's  usually  returned  to  the 
vicinity  of  his  bedding  area. 

The  other  extreme,  placing  a  stand 
immediately  adjacent  to  daytime  bed- 
ding areas,  is  also  a  poor  choice.  The 


hunter  approaching  or  leaving  such  a 
stand  always  risks  spooking  the  buck 
from  his  bed. 

The  best  stand  location  is  about 
midway  between  a  buck's  bedding  and 
feeding  areas.  Some  hunters  prefer 
stands  closer  to  bedding  areas  because 
this  can  afford  shots  in  better  light. 
While  true,  this  strategy  is  risky 
because  it  can  spook  bedded  bucks — 
something  successful  hunters  work 
hard  to  avoid. 

When  scouting,  make  sure  the  game 
trails  you  select  for  stand  locations  are 
active  trails.  Some  years  ago  I  located 
what  I  thought  was  an  ideal  location  to 
ambush  a  big  buck.  Three  heavily  used 
game  trails  intersected  just  15  yards 
from  a  thick  pile  of  brush  and  toppled 
trees.  Opening  morning  of  bow  season 
found  me  nestled  in  a  ground  blind  I'd 
fashioned  in  the  middle  of  the  brush 
pile. 

Two  days  of  hunting  from  that 
blind  resulted  in  only  a  handful  of  dis- 
tant deer  sightings  and  no  encounters 
with  a  buck.  The  tracks  along  those 
game  trails,  I  realized  too  late,  were 
several  weeks  old.  Lack  of  rain  had 
preserved  them  and  I'd  failed  to  exam- 
ine them  closely.  So  don't  waste  time 
hunting  last  month's  travel  corridors. 
Concentrate  on  game  trails  with  fresh 
tracks  and  fresh  droppings. 

Precise  Stand  Placement.  Locating  a 
stand  in  a  primary  travel  corridor 
that's  being  actively  used  assures  the 
hunter  of  only  one  thing:  he  will  see 
deer.  Getting  a  good  shot — particularly 
for  the  bowhunter — requires  careful 
attention  to  many  stand  placement 
details. 

A  common  mistake  is  locating 
stands  too  close  to  game  trails.  One  fall 
I  found  a  "perfect"  location  for  a 
ground  blind.  A  major  game  trail  con- 
necting feeding  and  bedding  areas 
passed  by  just  five  yards  away.  This  will 
he  duck  soup,  I  promised  myself  as  I  set 
up  camo  netting  in  preparation  for  the 
next  morning's  hunt. 

Sure  enough,  in  the  first  30  minutes 
of  daylight  I  was  visited  by  three  does 
and  a  handsome  six-point  buck.  Unfor- 
tunately for  me,  the  surrounding  thick 
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cover  and  my  lack  of  elevation  com- 
bined to  prevent  me  from  seeing  the 
deer  until  they  were  only  eight  feet 
away.  When  a  whitetail  is  that  close,  I 
quickly  learned,  the  hunter  is  severely 
disadvantaged.  }^o  movement  is  possi- 
ble. All  I  could  do  was  crouch  like  a 
statue  behind  the  camo  netting  while 
they  tiptoed  past  me.  By  the  time  they 
were  far  enough  away  to  allow  me  to 
move,  heavy  cover  prevented  any  shot. 

For  the  bowhunter,  the  ideal  stand 
is  15-20  yards  downwind  from  the 
primary  game  trail.  That's  close  enough 
for  accurate  shooting  but  far  enough 
to  avoid  being  seen  while  drawing  and 
aiming.  Avoid  the  temptation  of  plac- 
ing your  tree  stand  on  a  limb  that 
hangs  directly  over  a  game  trail.  A  deer 
approaching  a  bowhunter  head  on, 
walking  directly  away,  provides  no 
shot  at  all.  And  shooting  straight  down 
as  the  deer  passes  beneath  your  stand 
is  almost  always  unwise.  The  target 
area  is  very  small  and  few  bowhunters 
practice  the  shot.  Tree  stands  located 
to  the  side  of  game  trails  are  always  the 
best  choice. 

Finishing  touches  are  what  make 
your  stand  goof-proof.  Always  posi- 
tion your  tree  stand  to  provide  suffi- 
cient height  and  plenty  of  background 
cover.  A  well-camouflaged  hunter  who 
remains  motionless  will  almost  never 
spook  a  deer,  even  one  that  glances 
directly  at  him.  For  archers,  12  feet  is  a 
minimum  height  for  productive  tree 
stands,  with  16-18  feet  being  ideal. 
While  gun  hunters  can  move  even 
higher,  archers  often  encounter  trou- 
blesome shooting  angles  at  heights 
above  20  feet. 

Take  advantage  of  the  sun.  Most 
shooting  opportunities  occur  in  the 
first  or  last  minutes  of  daylight.  Posi- 
tioning your  stand  with  the  sun  at  your 
back  provides  two  advantages.  First, 
the  deer  are  easier  for  you  to  see. 
Second,  a  buck's  ability  to  spot  you — 
particularly  when  the  sun  is  low — is 
severely  reduced. 

Insufficient  attention  to  wind  direc- 
tion probably  accounts  for  more 
"stand  failure"  than  any  other  single 
factor.  A  deer's  nose  is  a  remarkable 
detection  tool.  It's  his  first  line  of 
defense — far  more  so  than  his  eyes  or 
ears.  Savvy  hunters  know  this  and 
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work  hard  to  minimize  their  human 
odor.  They  also  make  effective  use  of 
cover  scents.  But  even  the  best  deer 
nose  can't  detect  downwind  human 
scent,  so  that's  where  your  stand  needs 
to  be. 

Effective  Stand  Approach.  A  wise 
buck  knows  trouble  lurks  everywhere. 
He  takes  nothing  for  granted.  He  is  the 
essence  of  skittishness.  His  chronic 
tension  is,  in  fact,  the  key  to  his 
survival. 


Make  sure  that  you 
approach  your  stand 
with  caution,  siru:e  the 
most  perfect  star\ds  can 
be  ruined  hy  a  sloppy 
approach  that  will 
spook  deer.  Opposite: 
photo  hy  Lbyd  B.  Hill 


And  while  a  buck  studies  his  terrain 
all  day  every  day,  the  typical  hunter 
comes  along  just  a  few  weekends  each 
fall.  Imagine  for  a  moment  an  animal 
sneaking  into  your  house  for  a  few  days 
this  November.  He  doesn't  know  his 
way  around  very  well,  particularly  in 
the  dark.  He  tries  to  slip  from  room  to 
room  without  detection.  Can  he  do  it 
successfully? 

That's  the  challenge  hunters  face 
when  moving  to  and  from  their  stands. 
The  world's  most  perfect  deer  stand 
can  be  ruined  by  a  single  sloppy 
approach.  A  buck  isn't  stupid.  If  he 
sees,  hears  or  smells  a  human  nearby, 
he  knows  he's  in  danger!  His  usual  reac- 
tion is  immediate  departure.  Now  that 


doesn't  mean  every  encounter  with  a 
human  sends  a  deer  into  the  next 
county.  If  the  encounter  is  a  minor 
one — say  the  buck  hears  you  walking 
75  yards  away — he'll  likely  just  sneak 
quietly  away  and  remain  extra  cau- 
tious for  the  next  few  days.  But  if  you 
surprise  him  at  close  range  and  jump 
him  from  his  bed  more  than  once,  he's 
likely  to  relocate.  He  doesn't  have  to 
move  far,  perhaps  just  a  few  hundred 
yards.  But  that  modest  change  in  his 
travel  routine  is  enough  to  transform 
an  extraordinarily  good  stand  into  an 
extraordinarily  bad  one. 

When  approaching  and  leaving 
stands,  always  assume  deer  are  bedded 
within  50  yards  of  your  location. 
Don't  be  impatient.  Give  yourself 
plenty  of  travel  time.  Silent  stand 
approach  and  departure  are  part  of 
every  successful  hunt. 

Carefully  prune  branches  and  twigs 
along  your  approach  path  so  they 
won't  rub  your  clothing  and  create 
noise — and  not  just  the  final  50  feet. 
Clearing  a  path  of  100  yards  or  more 
will  ensure  the  quietest  possible  ap- 
proach. 

A  bowhunt  last  fall  taught  me  the 
importance  of  careful  stand  approach. 
I'd  located  a  meadow  that  was  a  major 
whitetail  bedding  area.  Undetected 
approach  from  any  direction  seemed 
impossible.  Extremely  thick  cover 
protected  two  sides  of  the  meadow,  an 
unplanted  crop  field  provided  clear 
visibility  of  a  third  side,  and  the  fourth 
side  was  a  vertical  cliff  that  dropped  75 
feet  into  a  creek.  By  bedding  at  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  the  deer  could  keep 
watch  on  the  open  meadow  and  easily 
spot  any  intruder  long  before  he  moved 
close. 

What  to  do?  I  knew  my  only  oppor- 
tunity would  be  to  set  a  tree  stand  in 
the  thick  cover  across  the  meadow 
from  the  deer  bed.  But  how  could  I 
reach  such  a  stand  for  an  evening  hunt 
without  spooking  the  deer  bedded  less 
than  100  yards  away? 

After  positioning  my  stand  18  feet 
up  the  tree,  I  spent  two  hours  carefully 
trimming  a  narrow  path  200  yards 
through  the  thick  cover  to  a  dirt  road. 
Each  troublesome  weed,  leaf  and  twig 
was  carefully  removed.  The  effort  was 
worthwhile.  I  hunted  that  stand  on 


just  three  occasions,  using  it  only  when 
wind  conditions  were  perfectly  in  my 
favor.  I  had  whitetails  pass  my  stand 
on  each  occasion  and  I  took  two  of 
them.  Without  the  extra  effort  to 
ensure  a  silent  approach  and  depar- 
ture, that  stand  location  would  not 
have  worked. 

Avoiding  Overuse  of  Stands.  You 
work  hard  locating  a  terrific  stand 
location.  Nothing  escapes  your  atten- 
tion as  you  meticulously  arrange  every 
detail:  proper  height  and  camouflage, 
adequate  background  and  foreground 
cover,  correct  proximity  to  game  trails, 
careful  attention  to  wind  direction,  a 
silent  approach  path,  and  so  on.  You 
know  this  is  the  perfect  setup.  Now  you 
can't  wait  for  opening  weekend  so  you 
can  hunt  this  stand  morning,  noon  and 
evening,  right? 

Wrong!  The  best  rule  of  deer  stand 
usage  is  the  old  saying:  "Less  is  more." 
Assuming  your  stand  is  well  located, 
the  less  often  you  use  it  the  more  effec- 
tive it  will  be.  Hunting  the  same  stand 
day  after  day  is  certain  to  alert  nearby 
deer  that  something  is  amiss.  Careful 
as  you  may  be,  you're  bound  to  make 
some  noise.  You'll  fidget  a  bit.  You 
might  cough  or  sneeze.  There  are 
plenty  of  ways  for  a  stand  hunter  to 
draw  attention  to  himself.  And  despite 
all  your  efforts  to  control  human 
odor,  your  body  is  a  veritable  scent 
bomb  emitting  a  steady  stream  of 
human  stink  every  minute  you're 
perched  in  that  tree. 

Rotating  your  hunting  among  three 
or  four  stands  will  minimize  these 
problems.  Only  rarely  will  I  use  any 
stand  more  than  once  during  a  week- 
end hunt.  And  I  never  use  a  stand  for 
two  consecutive  hunting  sessions,  such 
as  a  morning  hunt  following  an  even- 
ing hunt.  Keeping  stands  free  from 
human  scent  and  disturbance  is  the 
best  way  to  ensure  their  productivity. 

If  there's  an  outdoor  experience 
more  thrilling  than  watching  an  alert 
buck  tiptoe  cautiously  toward  your 
stand  as  the  sunrise  filters  through  the 
forest,  I  sure  don't  know  what  it  is. 
And  while  stand  hunting  is  the  surest 
way  of  tagging  a  deer,  doing  it  right 
takes  effort.  □ 

TKoTTTOs  Target  is  a  freelance  outdoor  writer 
and  hunter  Uving  in  Texas. 
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HIGH  ALTITUDE  GROUSE 

If  you  want  to  hunt  grouse  in  Virginia, 
youVe  got  to  put  on  your  hiking  shoes. 


by  Bob  Gooch 


You  go  up,  up,  and  up  in  Virgi- 
nia to  hunt  grouse.  And  up. 
The  trip  may  begin  on  a 
busy  interstate,  but  eventually  you're 
traveling  lesser  Virginia  highways.  Next 
the  yellow  line  disappears,  and  soon 
the  pavement  becomes  narrower — 
and  narrower.  Now  gravel  is  crunching 
beneath  the  wheels,  and  suddenly  there 
is  a  rushing  mountain  stream  to  ford. 
Conventional  wisdom  says  park  the 
family  sedan  here. 

But  if  you're  driving  a  vehicle 
included  in  the  broad  "jeep"  vernacu- 
lar, you  shift  into  low  gear,  kick  in  the 
4X4,  splash  through  the  stream,  and 
plow  ahead.  Now  even  the  jeep  trail 
gets  narrow  and  rutty,  and  the  motor 
groans  as  the  wheels  grasp  for  traction. 
The  hunters  grit  their  teeth  and  hang 
on.  It's  rough  going  at  the  best,  but 
better  than  walking.  Climb  that  same 
mountain  on  foot  and  you'll  be  dog 
tired  even  before  the  first  bird  flushes. 
Arrive  on  a  high  ridge  refreshed  and 
ready  to  hunt  and  you're  ahead  of  the 
game. 

Fortunately  for  hunters  who  do  not 
own  a  tough  old  4X4,  you  don't 
always  have  to  go  clear  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  to  find  grouse,  but  the  hunt- 
ing is  often  better  up  there.  It  was  that 
cold  January  day  when  Rick  Under- 
wood led  Lynda  Richardson,  Tim 
Wright  and  me  to  the  top  of  a  Madi- 
son County  mountain. 

Rick  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
grouse  hunters  I  know.  He's  never 
ready  to  quit.  Hunt  grouse  with  him 
and  you'll  greet  the  sunrise  en  route  to 


Opposite:  Ruffed  grouse  (Bonasa  umbellus); 
photo  Iry  Steve  Mashwski. 


the  mountains,  and  you'll  drive  home 
in  the  dark — tired  but  happy.  Lynda 
Richardson  and  Tim  Wright  are  a 
husband  and  wife  photography  team, 
but  on  that  day  Tim  had  traded  his 
camera  for  a  shotgun.  Lynda,  lugging 
what  seemed  like  a  ton  of  photogra- 
phic equipment,  would  do  her  shoot- 
ing on  film.  For  her  sake  I  was  glad 
we'd  driven  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

"We'll  start  up  here,"  said  Rick. 
"Walk  along  the  ridges  and  let  the  dog 
do  most  of  the  hunting.  We  can  drop 
lower  if  we  have  to,  but  I  believe  we'll 
find  some  birds  up  here." 

That's  part  of  the  secret  of  hunting 
the  mountain  grouse  of  the  rugged 
Southern  Appalachians.  Walt  Lesser 
of  West  Virginia  had  pointed  that  out 
years  ago  on  a  snowy  afternoon  when 
we  combed  the  Mountain  State  hills 
for  the  elusive  ruffed  grouse.  "Get  up 
on  top  and  work  along  the  ridges  or 
just  down  the  slopes,  and  you  don't 
have  to  do  a  lot  of  climbing,"  he  said. 
"Let  the  dogs  do  the  hunting." 


Regardless  of  how  well-conditioned 
a  hunter  is,  his  dogs  are  usually  in 
better  shape,  particularly  young  ones. 
Rick's  Brittany  Jack  was  not  yet  two 
years  old,  but  he  was  a  good  hunter.  I'd 
decided  against  bringing  my  aging  set- 
ter Bo  and  left  him  whining  in  his  ken- 
nel. He'd  worked  those  rugged  Madi- 
son County  mountains  often  and 
proved  his  worth,  but  dogs  don't 
know  how  to  pace  themselves.  Bo 
would  have  taken  off  like  a  pup  that 
January  morning,  but  within  a  couple 
of  hours  he  would  have  been  dragging 
hopelessly.  I'd  save  him  for  the  easier 
quail  flatlands. 

We  didn't  move  a  feather  on  that 
high  ridge,  and  dropped  down  to  work 
the  slopes.  No  climbing,  just  moving 
along  the  slope  parallel  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge.  Once  there  was  the  thunder 
of  a  flushing  bird  far  ahead,  but  no 
chance  for  a  shot.  Wary,  late-season 
ruff.  In  fact,  we  didn't  even  see  the 
bird,  but  there's  no  mistaking  the 
thundering  flush  of  a  ruffed  grouse. 

Eventually,  we  decided  to  move 
even  further  down  the  slope  and  work 
a  broad  shelf.  Once  a  high  meadow,  it 
was  now  a  mixed  pine  and  hardwood 
forest.  A  couple  of  weathered  tomb- 
stones served  as  a  reminder  that  a 
mountain  family  had  once  eked  out  a 
living  in  this  rugged  hill  country. 

From  the  high  meadow  we  dropped 
even  lower  to  spread  out  in  a  skirmish 
line  straddling  an  old  logging  road  that 
ran  along  a  tiny  mountain  stream.  Rick 
covered  the  lower  side,  Lynda  and  Tim 
the  middle,  and  I  the  upper  side. 
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The  ideal  grouse  dog  works  close  to  the  hunt- 
ers, since  most  grouse  don't  hold  well;  photo  by 
Lynda  Richardson. 

We'd  moved  just  a  short  distance 
when  I  heard  the  roar  of  wildly  beating 
wings.  Boommm .  .  .  and  then  a  second 
shot  echoed  through  the  trees. 

"Get  him?" 

"Nope,"  came  the  reply. 

Eventually,  we  crossed  a  jeep  trail 
that  offered  an  easy  climb  back  up  the 
mountain  to  the  parked  vehicle.  "Let's 
go  back  and  move  the  jeep  before  we 
get  too  far  down  the  mountain,"  Rick 
suggested.  I  joined  him  for  the  hike. 

Lunch  brought  a  welcome  break, 
but  it  bothered  me  that  our  game 
pockets  were  empty.  There  was  plenty 
of  grouse  food  there  in  the  mountain 
forest,  particularly  grapes,  a  favorite  of 
the  birds.  It  was  late  in  the  season, 
however,  and  the  birds  had  been 
hunted  hard.  They  were  spooky.  Get- 
ting a  shot  was  difficult — even  more  so 
than  normal. 

You  don't  get  many  easy  shots  at 
Virginia's  ruffed  grouse.  Even  when  it 
doesn't  put  a  tree  between  itself  and 
the  hunter,  the  grouse  seems  to  fade 
into  the  forest.  Try  photographing  a 
grouse  in  flight  and  see  what  you  get. 
Usually  nothing.  Its  color  too  closely 
matches  the  gray  winter  woods.  The 
silhouette  of  a  bird  against  the  sky  is 
rare. 

Grouse  also  have  the  habit  of  flush- 
ing when  the  hunter  is  least  prepared. 
Wade  through  a  laurel  thicket  ready  to 
shoot  and  nothing  happens,  but  get 
through  the  thicket,  stop  to  relax,  and 
a  bird  will  flush  while  you're  catching 
your  breath.  The  grouse  obviously 
feels  it  is  safe  so  long  as  the  hunter  is  on 
the  move,  but  once  he  stops  the  bird 
gets  nervous. 

That's  why  a  good  pointing  dog  is  so 
valuable.  When  it  comes  on  point  the 
hunter  can  move  in  prepared  to 
shoot — no  wild  swinging  from  an 
awkward  position. 

Experienced  hunters  pause  with 
their  guns  at  the  ready  position,  but 
there's  no  reason  to  hold  it  long.  If  a 
bird  is  near,  it's  going  to  leave  within 
seconds. 

The  ideal  grouse  dog  works  reason- 
ably close  to  the  hunter,  but  not  so 


close  that  it  doesn't  cover  the  area  tho- 
roughly. Grouse  are  not  noted  for 
holding  well  for  dogs.  Any  pointing 
dog  will  point  grouse,  but  the  more 
cautious  ones  handle  the  spooky  birds 
better. 

Lunch  over,  we  hit  the  woods  again, 
working  slowly  and  gradually  back 
toward  the  top  of  the  ridge.  "There's 
one!"  Lynda  exclaimed.  "I  heard  it 
flush. ' '  I  thought  I  had  heard  it  too,  but 
wasn't  sure. 

"They  don't  hold  well  late  in  the 
season,"  noted  Rick  as  he  turned 
toward  us.  Jack  raced  ahead  and  was 


suddenly  on  a  solid  point.  "Believe 
that's  where  the  bird  got  up,"  some- 
one said. 

It  was  a  beautiful  point,  however, 
and  Lynda  took  advantage  of  the  pho- 
tographic opportunity.  Jack  was  steady. 
The  scent  was  obviously  still  strong, 
and  he  showed  no  signs  of  breaking  his 
perfect  point. 

He  finally  gave  up  when  we  walked 
past  him  to  continue  the  hunt. 

Assembled  opinions  said  that  based 
on  sound  only  the  flushed  grouse  had 
beat  a  retreat  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  If  so,  we  should  be  able  to 
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get  another  chance  at  it.  An  accepted 
Virginia  grouse  hunting  rule  says  that 
when  a  bird  flushes  up  a  mountain  or 
along  its  slope,  your  chances  of  getting 
another  shot  are  good.  If  it  flies  down 
the  mountain,  however,  don't  waste 
your  time.  Better  to  look  for  another 
bird. 

The  rule  seemed  to  hold  in  this  case, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  I  heard  a  wild 
flush  to  my  left  and  slightly  ahead — 
and  then  a  pair  of  shots.  I  spotted  a 
brownish-gray  bird  slanting  off  in  front 
and  swinging  along  the  mountain  slope 
again. 


Boommm.  .  .boomm.  .  .Nothing 
fell  for  my  light  ZO-gauge  either. 

That  brings  up  another  point  worth 
remembering.  Tote  a  light  gvm  in  Vir- 
ginia's grouse  mountains.  A  heavy  gun 
becomes  heavier  as  the  day  progresses, 
and  it  swings  too  slowly.  My  light  20- 
gauge  Remington  automatic  with  its 
26-inch  barrel  is  light  enough  to  carry 
all  day  in  the  woods  and  it  swings  fast. 

I  load  up  with  size  8  field  loads,  the 
same  ones  I  shoot  in  the  dove  fields  in 
September  and  in  the  quail  fields  in 
November.  While  a  grouse  can  be  dif- 
ficult to  hit,  it  is  not  a  tough  bird.  Hit 


solidly  with  those  light  8's,  it  will 
plununet  to  the  forest  floor. 

Now  we  were  on  top  of  the  moun- 
tain again.  It  had  not  been  a  hard  climb 
as  we  had  started  well  up  the  slope  and 
worked  slowly  and  gradually  upward. 

"Good  shot!" 

It  was  the  first  game  of  the  day.  Jack 
fetched  Rick's  bird  beautifully  though 
he  hadn't  located  or  pointed  it. 

A  bird  in  the  bag  can  make  a  moun- 
tain grouse  hunt — even  for  a  trio  of 
hunters  on  a  day  when  the  birds  are 
flushing  wild  and  not  giving  the  dog  a 
chance.  A  bird  each  would  have  made 
it  a  red-letter  day.  After  all,  the  limits 
are  low,  three  birds  a  day  and  only  15 
for  the  season.  You  can  walk  the  soles 
off  a  pair  of  good  hunting  boots  trying 
to  make  a  season  limit. 

The  ruffed  grouse  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  upland  game  birds 
in  North  America,  but  it  is  most 
abundant  to  the  north  where  the  forest 
lands  are  flatter  and  the  hunting  easier. 
The  bird  follows  the  Appalachian 
Range  south  and  it's  mostly  there  that 
you  find  them  in  Virginia  and  other 
southern  mountain  states.  The  hunt- 
ing is  tougher  and  more  of  a  challenge 
here  than  it  is  in  those  northern  forests. 

Quail  hunters  periodically  bag  a  ruff 
or  two  in  the  Blue  Ridge  foothills  and 
east  into  the  Piedmont,  but  their 
numbers  are  too  low  to  make  hunting 
them  worthwhile.  This  could  change 
down  the  road,  however,  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries' 
wildlife  biologists  are  successful  in 
experiments  in  establishing  new  popu- 
lations in  the  Chickahominy  Wildlife 
Management  Area  and  selected  other 
sites  with  wild-trapped  birds.  Maybe 
sometime  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
a  lowlands  quail  hunter  wiU  be  able  to 
call  his  prize  Brittany,  pointer,  or  setter 
and  head  for  a  nearby  woods  with  a 
reasonable  chance  of  bagging  a  ruff  or 
two. 

Meantime,  back  in  the  Madison 
County  mountains,  we  had  worked 
our  way  back  down  to  the  parked  ve- 
hicle. It  was  with  obvious  sighs  of  relief 
that  we  climbed  in  and  drove  home.  In 
the  dark.  D 

Bob  Gooch  is  an  outdoor  newspaper  columnist 
and  author  of  several  hooks  on  hunting  and 
fishing.  He  lives  in  Troy  near  Charlottesville. 
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Twenty  Gauges,  Small  Game, 
and  Hunting  The  Edge 


If  you're  looking  for  the  best  day  afield,  try 
hunting  the  edge  for  small  game  with  a  lightweight  gun. 


by  Bruce  Ingram 


There's  an  old  fishing  saying 
that  90  percent  of  the  fish  are 
found  in  10  percent  of  the 
water.  Although  I  know  of  no  similar 
hunting  proverb,  I  feel  it's  accurate  to 
state  that  oftentimes  90  percent  of  the 
small  game  will  be  found  in  1 0  percent 
of  the  forest  and  fields. 

Plain  and  simple,  that  10  percent 
"honeyhole"  for  hunting  territory  is 
known  as  edge.  Edge  occurs  where  one 
kind  of  habitat  meets,  joins,  or  blends 
into  another  kind,  and  is  a  superlative 
place  to  find  squirrels,  rabbits,  grouse, 
and  quail.  Basically,  there  are  five 
major  kinds  of  this  transitional  form 
of  habitat:  where  woods  meet  field, 
where  fields  meet  ponds,  where  woods 
border  creeks,  where  an  overgrown 
fencerow  meets  or  leads  to  anything, 
and  lastly,  where  a  logging  road  winds 
its  way  through  any  kind  of  habitat. 

My  favorite  kind  of  edge  situation  is 
the  last  one  mentioned  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  Old  logging  roads  can  take 
you  through  a  variety  of  habitats,  and 
they  allow  you  to  cover  plenty  of 
ground  silendy.  Roads  also  enable  us 
to  easily  spot  sign  such  as  tracks, 
droppings,  and  shed  feathers. 

Since,  for  the  purposes  of  this  arti- 
cle, we  are  dealing  with  hunting  small 
game  without  a  dog,  old  logging  roads 
allow  the  sportsman  in  effect  to  be  his 
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Opposite;  photo  try  Bruce  Ingram. 

own  bird,  rabbit,  or  bushytail  dog.  If 
you  move  very  slowly  and  quiedy,  if 
you  pay  attention  to  sign  along  the 
way,  and  if  you  are  constandy  vigilant 
for  the  slightest  movement,  you  can 
approach  relatively  close  to  an  animal 
before  it  flushes,  flies,  or  flees. 

Almost  as  good  as  logging  roads  are 
fencerows.  Known  also  as  hedgerows, 
this  kind  of  edge  situation  is  often  the 
result  of  land  "going  to  seed"  both 
literally  and  figuratively.  This  may 
have  occurred  because  a  homesite  has 
been  abandoned  or  because  a  field 
(and  its  enclosing  fencerow)  are  no 
longer  being  cultivated  or  grazed.  Once 
a  fencerow  has  been  swallowed  up  by  a 
variety  of  wild  flora  such  as  wild  rose- 
bushes, honeysuckle,  blackberry,  rasp- 
berry and  grape  vines,  and  greenbrier, 
then  it  becomes  a  real  magnet  for 
game. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  view 
hedgerows  as  eyesores.  And  the  first 
thing  they  want  to  do  is  "clean  them 
up."  Several  years  ago,  my  wife  and  I 
bought  some  land  in  Craig  County  as  a 
place  to  fish  and  hunt  and  a  business 


investment.  One  of  the  things  that 
attracted  me  to  the  property  was  that 
the  acreage  had  two  long  fencerows  on 
it,  and  both  were  being  choked — and  1 
use  that  term  in  a  positive  manner — by 
numerous  species  of  briars  and  bram- 
bles. 1  knew  that  those  hedgerows  were 
real  sanctuaries  for  squirrels,  rabbits, 
and  grouse  as  well  as  many  songbirds. 
A  year  rarely  passes,  however,  without 
someone  offering  to  "fix  my  place  up" 
by  bush  hogging  down  my  hedgerows. 
1  always  politely  refvose  and  try  to 
explain  the  benefits  that  the  wildlife 
receive  by  being  so  "slovenly"  (their 
word)  about  my  property.  I  also  have 
enjoyed  many  pleasant  fall  days  hunt- 
ing along  those  "eyesores." 

One  of  my  rows  borders  a  field  and 
the  other  runs  along  next  to  a  stand  of 
trees,  and  both  rows  eventually  wind 
up  at  the  edge  of  a  woodlot.  Although 
game  can  be  found  anywhere  along  the 
fencerows,  the  best  spot  is  typically 
where  the  rows  adjoin  the  woods.  This 
transitional  zone  from  one  habitat  to 
another — and  by  definition  that's  what 
edge  is — should  be  hunted  very  care- 
fully and  slowly. 

Yet  another  fine  edge  situation  is 
where  a  woods  meets  a  field.  One  par- 
ticularly favorite  hunting  place  of  mine 
has  this  type  of  edge,  and  the  property 
is  always  overrun  with  gray  and  fox 
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squirrels.  The  latter  especially  like  to 
venture  out  and  feed  in  the  field  while 
the  gray  squirrels  can  usually  be  found 
in  the  oak  trees  that  border  the  field. 
This  squirrel  hotspot  of  mine  lacks 
grouse  and  rabbits  because  the  mature 
hardwoods  have  crowded  out  much  of 
the  imdergrowth.  However,  if  there 
are  understory  varieties  of  plants  such 
as  mountain  laurel,  rhododendron, 
and  wild  fruit  vines  at  the  woods-field 
border,  then  the  area  may  well  be 
worth  checking  out  for  fool  hens  and 
rabbits. 

Places  where  woods  border  creeks 
or  where  fields  adjoin  ponds  obviously 
can  supply  small  game  species  with 
their  three  basic  needs:  food,  water, 
and  cover.  An  added  positive  for  these 
areas  is  that  along  the  shoreline  of  a 
stream  or  pond  is  a  wonderful  place  to 
notice  what  kinds  of  animals  have 
been  frequenting  these  watering  holes. 
The  lush  vegetation  that  borders  a 
stream  or  pond  can  harbor  good 
numbers  of  game  animals.  One  such 
spot  that  I  hunt  is  thick  with  such  flora 
as  rhododendron,  river  birch,  alder, 
and  small  ironwood  trees.  That  stretch 
of  streambank  also  hides  ruffed  grouse. 
Rabbits,  too,  can  be  found  along  ponds 
at  certain  times  of  the  day — especially 
early  in  the  morning — where  they  have 
come  to  forage  on  the  tender  shoots  of 
plants  near  the  water. 

Once  you  have  located  edge  type 
habitat,  the  next  step  is  to  decide  what 
kind  of  gun  would  be  the  choice  for 
the  day.  Pump  shotguns  have  been 
called  the  best  all-around  shotgun 
available  for  the  money,  and  I  think 
that  statement  is  generally  true.  The 
problem  that  1  used  to  have  with  my 
pump,  however,  is  that  I  always 
seemed — given  my  slow  reflexes — a 
little  tardy  at  getting  off  that  second 
shot.  And  if  the  choke  tube  that  was  in 
the  gun  at  the  time  was,  say,  modified, 
I  always  seemed  to  need  a  full  or 
improved  cylinder  choke. 

After  hunting  with  the  pump  for  a 
few  years,  I  traded  it  in  for  a  twelve- 
gauge  autoloader  that  likewise  had 
choke  tubes.  Although  the  autoloader 
solved  the  problem  of  getting  off  rapid 
second  and  third  shots,  I  still  always 
seemed  to  have  the  wrong  choke  tube 
in.  And  while  my  twenty-gauge  pump 
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was  very  light  and  came  up  easily,  my 
twelve-gauge  always  seemed  a  trifle 
slow  to  get  into  shooting  position. 
Plus,  the  autoloader  and  its  additional 
weight  were  a  real  struggle  to  carry 
during  a  long  day  in  the  field. 

Several  years  ago,  I  finally  purchased 
what  is,  for  me,  a  close  to  ideal  small 
game  gun — an  over/under  twenty- 
gauge.  This  gun  shines  in  many  of  the 
areas  that  formerly  caused  frustrations. 
It's  light,  comes  up  quickly,  gives  me 
two  quick  shots,  and  offers  two  differ- 
ent chokes — improved  cylinder  and 
modified  in  that  order.  The  only 
drawback  is  that  I  do  not  have  a  selec- 
tive trigger  on  the  scattergun  which 
would  enable  me  to  select  the  barrel 
that  I  would  like  to  fire  first.  A  selec- 
tive trigger,  however,  would  have  added 
substantially  to  the  cost  of  the  gun  and 
would  have  put  it  out  of  my  price 
range.  In  any  event,  the  twenty  allowed 
me  to  retire  the  twelve-gauge  from 
small  game  hunting  and  I  now  use  the 
autoloader  only  for  turkey  hunting 
and  in  Virginia  counties  where  rifles 
are  not  permitted. 

Also  after  much  exp)erimentation,  I 
have  finally  settled  on  the  size  shot  that 
seems  to  work  best  for  my  own  use. 
No.  6  copperplated  shot.  Admittedly, 
this  is  not  an  ideal  load  for,  say,  rab- 
bits, and  it's  not  meant  to  be.  But  this 
particular  size  shot  is  a  good  overall 
compromise  for  small  game,  and — 
most  importandy — my  gun  patterns 
very  well  with  this  load. 

Many  people  argue  loud  and  long 
about  which  load  is  the  best  one  for 
various  small  game  species.  But  if  your 
particular  gun  doesn't  pattern  that 
shot  well,  you  will  end  up  missing 
much  of  what  you  shoot  at,  or  worse, 
wounding  the  game  and  not  recovering 
it.  The  best  load  is  the  one  that  your 
gun  patterns  the  best  and  fulfills  the 
requirements  peculiar  to  the  animal 
you  are  hunting  and  the  habitat  where 
it  is  found. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  your  edge 
hunting,  pay  close  attention  to  the 
weather.  If  I  could  design  an  ideal  day, 
it  would  be  one  that  is  overcast,  no 
wind,  a  temperature  in  the  40s,  with  a 
slight  mist  falling.  Game  is  often  quite 
active  on  days  such  as  this,  and  if  the 
forest  floor  has  been  dampened,  we 


are  able  to  move  much  more  quietly! 

The  worst  possible  weather  condi- 
tions are  the  ones  most  often  asso- 
ciated with  cold  fronts:  high  cloudless 
blue  skies,  brisk  winds,  and  low 
humidity.  Just  as  a  bass  and  other  fish 
become  very  difficult  to  catch  during  a 
cold  front,  game  animals  often  hunker 
down  when  a  front  crashes  down.  The 
wind  tends  to  make  squirrels  and  rab- 
bits hole  up  and  grouse  and  quail  flush 
wildly.  If  you  can  choose  the  days  that 
you  can  hunt,  try  to  avoid  cold  fronts. 

The  last  topic  that  needs  to  be  dis- 
cussed is  just  how  to  hunt  the  edge. 
Stand  hunting  can  be  an  effective  way 
to  hunt  squirrels,  of  course,  but 
obviously  gives  you  no  chance  to  flush 
cottontails  or  birds.  Thus,  I  think  still 
himting  is  the  better  option.  Our  goal 
here  is  to  get  as  close  as  we  can  to  these 
animals  before  they  flush,  and  toward 
that  end  it's  imperative  that  we  move 
as  slowly  as  possible. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  hardest 
things  for  me  to  learn.  I  have  to  fight 
the  constant  drive  within  me  ''to  cover 
lots  of  ground."  The  problem  with 
moving  quickly  and  covering  plenty  of 
ground,  though,  is  that  none  of  it  ends 
up  being  covered  very  effectively  and 
we  flush  the  game  far  out  of  shotgun 
range. 

I  have  found  that  my  best  days  afield 
have  been  the  ones  where  I  hunted 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  aU  day.  If 
you  have  located  some  prime  edge 
habitat,  that  is  all  the  real  estate  you 
will  need  to  walk  over  in  order  to  be 
able  to  deposit  a  few  game  animals  in 
your  game  bag.  And  while  you  are  still 
hunting,  be  sure  to  wear  at  least  a  blaze 
orange  hat.  While  stand  hunting,  I 
have  had  gray  squirrels  approach  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  me  even  though  I 
had  the  orange  on.  In  addition  to  let- 
ting other  hunters  know  that  you  are 
in  the  area,  blaze  orange,  I  feel,  has  no 
negative  effect  on  small  game  animals. 
Movement  is  what  gives  us  away,  not 
the  color  of  the  hat  that  we  have  on. 

To  maximize  your  hunting  enjoy- 
ment this  fall,  consider  concentrating 
on  the  edge  type  situations.  The  small 
game  will  be  waiting  there  for  you.  □ 

Bruce  Ingram  is  the  Virginia  editor  for  Out- 
door Life  rruigazir\e  and  a  frequent  contrihu- 
tor  to  Virginia  Wildlife. 
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PRIVATE  LAND: 


Is  It  All  Locked  Up} 


? 


Contrary  to  popular  belief,  our  latest 

landowner  survey  reveals  that  there's 

lots  of  private  land  out  there  available 

to  hunt  on  if  you're  a  sportsman — 

and  a  gentleman. 

by  Jim  Bowman 


As  a  Virginia  Game  Depart- 
ment wildlife  biologist,  every 
fall  I  look  forward  to  the 
annual  ritual  of  setting  up  my  portable 
deer- weighing  station  at  any  one  of  the 
1,000  big  game  check  stations  in  the 
state  in  order  to  collect  biological 
information  from  the  deer  that  hunt- 
ers bring  in.  At  a  deer  check  station, 
one  can  hear  an  amazing  array  of  sto- 
ries and  experiences  from  hunters, 
some  quite  humorous  and  usually  des- 
cribed in  vivid  detail.  It  also  provides  a 
good  opportunity  for  me  to  talk  with 
landowners  and  to  learn  about  indi- 
vidual interests  and  concerns.  In  short, 
it  helps  me  to  assess  the  "pulse"  of  an 
important  segment  of  the  public — 
those  who  own  the  land. 

As  I  enjoyed  my  lunch  on  the  tail- 
gate of  the  truck  one  opening  day  at 
Northside  Supply,  a  country  store 
check  station  near  Peaks  of  Otter  in 
Bedford  County,  a  gentleman  strolled 
over  to  me  from  across  the  road.  He 
proceeded  to  talk  about  a  bad  expe- 
rience he  had  with  a  hunter  earlier  that 
same  day.  He  explained  that  early  in 
the  morning  he  had  walked  to  a  hunt- 


Opposite:  photo  by  William  S.  Lea. 


ing  stand  on  his  land  located  about  a 
half  mile  from  a  public  road.  It  wasn't 
long  until  he  observed  another  hunter 
who  had  also  walked  onto  his  prop- 
erty, obviously  intent  on  hunting  the 
same  area.  Upon  approaching  the 
trespasser  to  make  him  aware  that  he 
was  on  private  property,  the  landowner 
was  resolutely  requested  to  leave.  Of 
course,  the  landowner  was  not  the 
party  who  left  the  area,  but  the  expe- 
rience certainly  had  not  been  a  plea- 
sant one  for  him.  Although  he  had 
noted  trespassing  on  a  few  occasions 
previously,  this  certainly  had  been  his 
worst  experience  with  it. 

I  can  say  with  assurance  that  the  vast 


majority  of  my  conversations  with 
private  landowners  through  the  years 
have  dealt  with  the  positive  aspects  of 
hunting  and  wildlife  management. 
However,  I  also  talk  with  some  land- 
owners, like  the  gentleman  described 
above,  who  have  experienced  prob- 
lems with  managing  wildlife  or  hunt- 
ing on  their  properties.  These  prob- 
lems are  often  related  to  poor  behavior 
or  abuse  of  private  lands  by  hunters. 

Although  sportsmen  sometimes  try 
to  discount  such  reports  by  stating  that 
only  a  small  minority  of  hunters  cause 
such  problems,  in  reality  that  minority 
may  be  considerably  larger  than  we 
have  been  willing  to  admit.  As  a  hunt- 
er, I  find  no  pleasure  in  making  such  a 
statement,  but  this  surely  is  one  reason 
why  more  and  more  private  lands  are 
closed  to  public  hunting. 

It  was  concern  about  the  needs  and 
attitudes  of  these  private  landowners 
toward  wildlife  and  hunting  that 
prompted  the  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  to  fund  a  research 
project  to  shed  light  on  the  issue.  The 
project  was  designed  and  conducted 
by  Dr.  Brett  Wright,  Director  of  the 
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Center  for  Recreation  Resources  Pol- 
icy at  George  Mason  University.  Two 
landowner  surveys  comprised  the  first 
two  phases  of  the  project,  one  to 
determine  the  hunter  access  policies  of 
major  corporate  landowners  in  Virgi- 
nia and  the  other  to  assess  the  attitudes 
and  other  characteristics  of  private, 
non-industrial  landowners  concerning 
hunting  and  wildlife-related  matters. 
The  third  phase  which  is  currently 
underway,  targets  licensed  hunters. 
Findings  of  this  research  will  be  used 
to  guide  development  of  future  Depart- 
ment programs  to  address  the  needs  of 


Contrary  to  what  many 
hunters  think,  there  is 
much  private  land  open 
to  hunting  in 
Virginia — open,  that 
15,  to  the  ethical  and 
considerate  sportsman; 
photo  by  Mashwskt 


the  sporting  public,  the  private  land- 
owner, and  the  wildlife  resource. 

Although  a  variety  of  information 
was  sought,  a  primary  objective  of 
both  landowner  surveys  was  to  assess 
the  availabihty  of  private  lands  for 
hunting  in  Virginia.  Private  lands  are 
an  essential  ingredient  for  public  hunt- 
ing opportunity  because  85  pjercent  of 
Virginia  lands  are  in  private  owner- 
ship. This  underscores  their  in\por- 
tance  to  the  more  than  450,000  resi- 
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dent  and  50,000  non-resident  hunters 
in  Virginia,  many  of  whom  are  always 
in  need  of  places  of  hunt. 

What  did  the  surveys  reveal  about 
Virginia's  private  landowners?  First  of 
all,  corporate  owners  control  about  8 
percent  (1.75  millions  acres)  of  these 
private  lands.  You  may  be  pleasandy 
surprised  to  leam  that  68  percent  of 
the  corporate  lands  surveyed  were 
open  to  the  general  public  for  hunting 
either  free  of  charge  or  by  a  special 
permit.  Another  30  percent  of  corpo- 
rate lands  were  leased  to  hunt  clubs. 
Furthermore,  less  than  2  percent  of 
corporate  lands  were  actually  closed  to 
hunting. 

Commercial  forest  industries  con- 
trol significant  acreages  in  some  areas, 
especially  in  central  and  eastern  Virgi- 
nia, and  many  sportsmen  are  famiUar 
with  the  good  hunting  opportunities 
afforded  on  those  lands.  You  may 
wonder,  however,  why  corporate  land- 
owners are  so  generous  with  public 
access  for  hunting.  Promotion  of  good 
public  relations  was  stated  as  the  pri- 
mary reason.  Major  landowners  have 
long  recognized  the  value  of  maintain- 
ing good  relations  with  the  general 
public.  By  providing  public  hunting 
opportunities,  corporations  can  de- 
velop a  "good  neighbor"  image  in  the 
community.  Furthermore,  fees  charged 
can  offset  maintenance  costs  associated 
with  pubUc  access  and  administration 
of  the  hunting  program. 

There  can,  however,  be  significant 
costs  and  other  problems  associated 
with  allowing  public  access  for  hunt- 
ing. Corporate  managers  were  asked  to 
identify  and  rank  hunting-related  prob- 
lemis.  Damage  to  roads  and  trails  was 
the  most  severe  problem,  followed  by 
damage  to  gates  and  fences.  The  third 
and  fourth  most  serious  concerns  were 
legal  liability  and  littering.  Unautho- 
rized trespass  was  also  identified  as  a 
problem. 

It  is  apparent  that  sportsmen  can 
take  positive  steps  to  minimize  most  of 
these  problems.  First  of  all,  vehicle 
travel  on  unimproved  forest  roads 
should  be  avoided  during  rainy  weather 
to  prevent  unnecessary  road  damage. 


Likewise,  there  is  no  excuse  for  litter- 
ing at  any  time,  including  leaving 
behind  spent  shotgun  shells. 

Corporate  managers  do  lease  lands 
to  hunt  clubs  to  reduce  hunter-related 
problems  on  some  parcels  of  land. 
They  feel  that  leasing  gives  them  better 
control  of  hunters  and  that  hunt  clubs 
tend  to  take  better  care  of  roads,  gates 
and  other  assets.  Additionally,  a  hunt 
club  can  be  held  accountable  for  dam- 
ages incurred  during  hunting  seasons. 
However,  in  spite  of  the  perceived 
advantages  of  leasing  to  hvint  clubs, 
most  corporate  landowners  indicated 
that  no  more  than  50  percent  of  lands 
would  be  leased. 

The  second  phase  of  the  study 
sought  to  determine  characteristics  of 
private,  non-industrial  landowners  and 
their  attitudes  about  wildlife-related 
matters,  including  hunting  access.  The 
survey  was  directed  at  all  rural  land- 
owners who  owned  40+  acres  in  a 
10-county  survey  area.  Rural  counties 
were  selected  to  represent  the  Moun- 
tain, Piedmont  and  Tidewater  regions. 

It  may  come  as  some  surprise  to 
many  people  that  the  average  land- 
owner ranked  farming  and  ranching  as 
considerably  less  important  than  other 
reasons  for  owning  their  land.  In  fact, 
farming/ranching  ranked  5th  in  impor- 
tance to  privacy,  living  in  a  rural  envi- 
ronment, the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
outdoor  recreation,  and  aesthetic  enjoy- 
ment. It  appears  that  although  farming 
continues  to  be  the  primary  means  of 
earning  a  living  for  some  Virginia  land- 
owners, it  is  a  secondary  source  of 
income  for  many  others. 

Most  private  landowners  gave  their 
property  high  scores  for  quality  of 
wildlife  habitat  present.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  for  woodland  species  such 
as  deer,  squirrels,  and  wild  turkeys. 
Generally,  landowners  in  the  Tide- 
water and  Piedmont  Regions  felt  they 
had  better  wildlife  habitat  than  did 
Mountain  landowners.  The  land- 
owner's perception  of  habitat  quality 
could  conceivably  influence  his  deci- 
sions about  permitting  hunting  or  the 
need  to  seek  professional  assistance  to 
improve  wildlife  habitat. 
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Well,  how  much  access  for  hunting 
do  Virginia's  non-industrial  private 
landowners  permit?  Among  survey 
respondents,  about  10  percent  prohi- 
bited hunting  on  their  land.  Although 
this  statistic  sounds  fairly  low,  it  is 
twice  as  high  as  the  national  average  of 
land  closures  determined  by  Dr.  Brett 
Wright  in  earlier  surveys.  However, 
this  posted  land  represents  less  than  6 
percent  of  all  the  land  surveyed.  This 
group  placed  a  high  degree  of  impor- 
tance on  aesthetic  enjoyment  and  pri- 
vacy as  reasons  for  owning  the  land. 


''More  than  90  percent 
of  private  lands  are 
open  to  some  form  of 
hunting,  although 
access  may  be  limited  hy 
the  landoumers.  Most 
landowners  are  quite 
concerned  about  the 
actions  and  attitudes  of 
hunters  that  seek  access 
to  private  lands.^^ 
Opposite:  photo  hy  F. 
Eugene  Hester. 


They  also  rated  wildlife  habitat  quality 
of  their  land  as  relatively  low.  Addi- 
tionally, this  group  displayed  evidence 
of  strong  anti-hunting  beliefs,  so  it  is 
unlikely  that  these  lands  will  be  open 
to  hunting  at  a  future  time. 

Only  about  3  percent  of  surveyed 
lands  were  hunted  exclusively  by  the 
landowner,  accounting  for  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  land  statewide.  Hunt- 
ing privileges  on  these  lands  were 
strictly  limited  to  the  landowner.  In  an 


earlier  national  study,  almost  40  per- 
cent of  landowners  nationwide  retained 
hunting  privileges  for  themselves  only. 
The  Virginia  survey,  however,  indi- 
cates that  exclusive  access  policies  are 
not  widespread,  which  is  good  news 
for  Virginia  sportsmen. 

By  far  the  largest  amount  of  non- 
industrial  private  lands  were  found  to 
be  open  to  hunting  to  those  who  were 
personally  acquainted  with  the  land- 
owner. This  accounted  for  45  percent 
of  Virginia  private  lands  and  an 
astounding  10  million  acres  statewide. 
Many  hunters  from  rural  communities 
gain  access  to  private  lands  through 
acquaintances  with  neighbors,  friends 
and  relatives,  and  this  method  will 
continue  to  be  of  premier  importance 
to  Virginia  sportsmen. 

But  what  about  the  hunter  who  is 
not  acquainted  with  any  rural  land- 
owners— does  he  have  to  depend 
entirely  upon  public  lands  for  hunting 
access?  With  the  majority  of  Virgini- 
ans residing  in  suburban  areas  such  as 
the  "Golden  Crescent"  of  Northern 
Virginia-Richmond-Virginia  Beach, 
this  is  an  exceedingly  important  ques- 
tion. Fortunately,  the  Virginia  land- 
owner study  found  that  27  percent  of 
surveyed  lands  were  generally  open  to 
the  public  for  hunting,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  the  landowner  to  gain  access. 
This  implies  that  it  is  possible  for  Vir- 
ginia hunters  to  gain  permission  to 
hunt  on  about  6  million  acres  of  non- 
industrial  private  lands.  Furthermore, 
landowners  in  this  category  were 
generally  less  concerned  than  others 
about  behavior  of  hunters,  liability 
and  other  perceived  problems  asso- 
ciated with  public  hunting.  However, 
if  these  lands  are  to  remain  available 
for  hunting  by  permission,  sportsmen 
must  exhibit  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
landowners'  property  and  its  wildlife. 

Are  there  opportunities  for  pur- 
chasing hunting  privileges  in  Virginia? 
The  answer  is  yes.  Although  by  defini- 
tion all  native  wildlife  belongs  to  the 
State  and  cannot  be  legally  bought  and 
sold,  the  privilege  of  hunting  can  be 
bought  and  sold.  In  fact,  more  than  12 


percent  of  surveyed  non-industrial 
landowners  either  leased  or  charged  a 
fee  for  hunting  privileges,  accounting 
for  almost  3  million  acres  statewide. 
Interestingly,  landowners  who  leased 
hunting  privileges  tended  to  rank  far- 
ming/ranching as  primary  reasons  for 
land  ownership,  which  differed  from 
landowners  who  did  not  lease.  They 
apparently  view  sport  hunting  as  a 
desirable  source  of  additional  income 
from  their  property.  They  also  indi- 
cated their  belief  that  leasing  provided 
accountability  for  any  hunter-associ- 
ated damages  that  might  occur.  Al- 
though leasing  of  hunting  privileges  is 
currently  a  more  common  practice  in 
eastern  Virginia  than  elsewhere,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  practice  will 
increase  as  more  landowners  recognize 
its  potential  benefits. 

In  summary,  the  landowner  surveys 
provided  encouraging  news  about 
availability  of  lands  for  hunting  in  Vir- 
ginia. More  than  90  percent  of  private 
lands  are  open  to  some  form  of  hunt- 
ing, although  access  may  be  limited  by 
the  landowners.  Most  landowners  are 
quite  concerned  about  the  actions  and 
attitudes  of  hunters  who  seek  access  to 
private  lands.  Good  hunter-landowner 
relations  are  vital  to  the  perpetuation 
of  public  hunting  on  private  lands. 
Landowners  who  observe  or  experi- 
ence poor  behavior  among  the  hunting 
public  are  much  more  likely  to  restrict 
or  eliminate  hunting  on  their  property. 
It  should  be  the  goal  of  all  sportsmen 
to  always  act  responsibly  and  encour- 
age good  relations  with  Virginia's 
landowners. 

As  I  prepare  to  work  another  check 
station  this  season,  I  will  assuredly 
hear  again  the  stories  about  that  first 
deer  bagged  by  a  proud  young  hunter. 
I  know  that  I  will  also  have  the  privi- 
lege of  talking  with  Virginia  land- 
owners, many  of  whom  are  avid  hunt- 
ers. Maybe  just  maybe,  this  will  be  the 
year  that  I  will  hear  only  praise  about 
the  respectful  behavior  of  sportsmen 
who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hunting 
on  private  land.  □ 

Jim  Bowman  is  a  supervising  game  biologist 
with  the  Department's  Wildlife  Division. 
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by  Bob  Duncan 


The  Cutting  Edge 


DCAP& 


The  two  major  goals  of  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries'  deer 
management  program  are  to  provide 
as  much  deer  hunting  opportunity  as 
possible  without  harming  the  resource 
and  to  direct  the  population  control 
necessary  for  herd  health  and  minim- 
ized crop  damage.  Virginia's  deer 
management  program  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  white-tailed  deer  can  best 
be  managed  by  controlling  the  harvest 
of  the  female  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. Thus,  statewide  harvest  regula- 
tions adjust  harvest  limits  every  two 
years  to  maintain  the  health  and  qual- 
ity of  the  white-tailed  deer  population 
in  the  state  by  establishing  bag  and  sex 
limits  on  the  harvest  of  deer  on  a 
county  by  county  basis. 

Two  new  deer  management  pro- 
grams, the  Damage  Control  Assistance 
Program  (DCAP)  and  the  Deer  Man- 
agement Assistance  Program  (DMAP) 
were  created  last  year  to  fine-tune 
these  harvest  regulations  on  a  local 
level.  DCAP  is  designed  to  relieve  crop 
damage  problems  while  providing 
increased  hunting  opportunity  during 
the  legal  season,  and  DMAP's  goal  is  to 
allow  deer  hunt  clubs  to  cooperate  on 
a  local  level  to  improve  the  quality  and 
health  of  their  deer  herds.  Nearly  V2 
million  acres  of  land  (498,281)  were 
enrolled  during  the  first  year  of  these 
programs.  The  acreage  for  DCAP  and 
DMAP  were  nearly  equal  for  the 
1988-89  hunting  season  with  49.1 
percent  and  50. 1  percent,  respectively. 

Damage  Control  Assistance 
Program 

The  three  major  objectives  of  the 
DCAP  program  are:  1 )  to  better  con- 
trol crop  and  other  property  damage 
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by  providing  site-specific  relief,  2)  to 
maximize  hunter  participation  and  3) 
to  put  the  additional  kill  into  the  open 
deer  hunting  season. 

In  1988, 453  individual  landowners 
received  DCAP  permits  on  493  tracts 
of  land  in  68  counties  and  cities  state- 
wide. Forty-six  counties  (68  percent) 
were  located  in  Eastern  Virginia.  A 
total  of  244,685  acres  were  enrolled  in 
the  program  for  the  1988-89  hunting 
season  with  180,819  acres  (74  per- 


percent  of  those  cooperators  re- 
sponded with  the  following  informa- 
tion: When  asked  if  they  felt  that  deer 
damage  would  be  reduced  because  of 
the  DCAP  program,  45.2  percent  of 
them  said  yes.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
all  cooperators  indicated  that  they 
planned  to  participate  in  the  program 
again  this  year.  Over  84  percent  rated 
the  deer  population  as  too  high  on 
their  property. 

When  asked  about  the  problems 


Two  new  deer  management  programs 
started  in  Virginia  last  year  have 
caught  the  interest  of  wildlife 
professionals  across  the  country. 
Here's  an  update  on  these  two  success 
stories. 


cent)  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  63,866 
acres  (26  percent)  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge. 

A  total  of  15,697  DCAP  permits 
were  issued  for  an  average  of  35  per 
landowner.  Preliminary  analysis  based 
on  actual  returned  DCAP  permits  (83 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  permits 
issued)  indicates  that  DCAP  hunters 
enjoyed  a  success  rate  of  29  percent. 
The  total  projected  DCAP  harvest  is 
4,552  deer,  representing  3.9  percent 
of  the  1988  statewide  deer  harvest. 

All  453  DCAP  cooperators  were 
asked  to  participate  in  an  evaluation  of 
the  program  to  provide  the  Game 
Department  some  feedback  from  the 
landowner's  perspective.  Nearly  72 


encountered  with  the  program,  32.6 
percent  had  no  problems,  while  55.3 
percent  had  a  problem  with  the  limit 
of  only  one  DCAP  permit  per  hunter. 
When  asked  if  landowners  allowed 
more  hunters  to  deer  hunt  on  their 
property  as  a  result  of  the  program, 
52.9  percent  said  they  had.  Regarding 
the  overall  rating  of  the  DCAP  pro- 
gram, 75.7  percent  of  the  cooperators 
rated  the  program  as  either  satisfactory 
or  excellent. 

Deer  Management  Assistance 

Program 

The  DMAP  program  offers  advan- 
tages to  deer  hunt  clubs  and  land- 
owners interested  in  improving  herd 
conditions  and  provides  a  more  liberal 
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White-tailed  deer  (Odocoileus  virginianus);  photo  by  Thomas  Target. 
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harvest  of  antlerless  deer  than  could  be 
provided  under  our  current  system  of 
county  regulations. 

Approximately  90  applications  were 
distributed  to  deer  hunt  clubs  inter- 
ested in  the  DMAP  program  for  the 
1988-89  hunting  season.  Fifty-six  clubs 
submitted  applications  for  formal  par- 
ticipation in  the  DMAP  program  and 
approximately  253,596  acres  were 
enrolled.  Nine  cooperators,  including 
two  military  installations,  one  private 
timber  company  and  six  deer  hunt 
clubs  qualified  for  960  antlerless 
DMAP  deer  permits.  A  total  of  762 
deer  were  harvested  for  a  success  rate 
of  79.4  percent. 

For  the  1989-90  season,  participa- 
tion in  the  Game  Department's  DMAP 
is  up.  The  number  of  acres  of  land 
enrolled  in  the  DMAP  for  the  89-90 
season  is  344,648  acres,  which  repres- 
ents an  increase  of  91,052  acres  or  36 
percent.  The  number  of  hunt  clubs 
and  landowners  participating  this  sea- 
son is  73  compared  to  53  cooperators 
in  the  88-89  season.  Sixty  cooperators 
will  receive  a  total  of  2,864  special 
antlerless  deer  tags  compared  to  only 
nine  cooperators  having  qualified  for 
960  tags  in  1988. 

Both  the  DCAP  and  DMAP  pro- 
grams have  become  model  programs 
in  wildlife  management,  and  so  far 
seem  to  be  quite  successful  in  provid- 
ing increased  hunting  opportunities, 
relief  for  landowners,  and  increased 
quality  of  Virginia's  deer  herds.  For 
more  information  about  DCAP  and 
DMAP,  contact  the  Wildlife  Division, 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  P.O.  Box  11104, 
Richmond,  V A  23230-1104.  □ 

Bob  Duncan  is  an  assistant  chief  with  the 
Department's  Wildlife  Division. 
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Road  hunters.  How  many  times 
have  you  seen  them  during 
deer  season?  I'm  not  talking 
about  guys  riding  to  or  from  a  hunt,  or 
legitimate  hunters  driving  slowly  down 
the  road,  looking  for  a  stray  dog.  I'm 
talking  about  the  ones  who  cruise  the 
back  roads  in  farm  country,  looking 
out  across  pastures,  cutover  fields,  and 
along  the  edges  of  the  woods.  The 
buck,  doe  or  even  turkey  they  shoot  at 
may  be  running  ahead  of  someone 
else's  hounds,  or  it  may  be  standing  in 
a  patch  of  cover  in  the  middle  of  a  field 
on  posted  land.  Road  hunters  don't 
care.  Since  they  are  hunting  illegally  in 
the  first  place,  why  should  they  bother 
with  trivial  concerns  like  trespass  or 
even  simple  manners?  These  guys  are 
hurting  us.  Almost  nothing  else  they 
could  do  would  be  more  effective  at 
insuring  that  much  of  the  hunting  we 
enjoy  and  take  for  granted  today  will 
be  severely  restricted  in  the  future,  and 
some  of  it  might  be  outlawed  al- 
together. 

There  are  four  major  problems  with  'rT5^.^ 
road  hunting.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  -'^'''■-'*' 
illegal.  In  the  second  place,  it  can  be 
quite  dangerous  to  property,  livestock 
and  people.  In  the  third  place,  it  infur- 
iates landowners,  some  of  whom  even- 
tually become  bitter  anti-hunters.  In 
the  fourth  place,  it  often  alarms  and 
offends  the  non-hunting  public. 

Hunting  from  a  vehicle  is  outlawed 
statewide.  Furthermore,  state  law  pro- 
hibits the  discharge  of  a  firearm  from 
or  within  100  yards  of  any  public 
road.  A  number  of  counties  prohibit 
the  possession  of  loaded  guns  in  a  ve- 
hicle during  all  or  part  of  the  year. 
Most  of  the  laws  are  plainly  outlined  in 
the  1989-90  edition  of  the  digest  of 
hunting  regulations  (that  little  pam- 
phlet the  clerk  always  gives  you  when 
you  buy  your  yearly  hunting  license).  I 
asked  a  game  warden  once  if  any  of  die 
people  he  had  arrested  for  road  hunt- 
ing or  shooting  from  vehicles  pro- 
tested that  they  didn't  know  dieir 
actions  were  illegal — not  that  such 
ignorance  would  have  constituted  an 
excuse,  of  course.  "Not  anymore,"  he 
said.  "They  all  know." 

Jay  Calhoun,  a  former  game  warden 
in  Pittsylvania  County  for  13  years 
and  an  avid  hunter  and  conservationist 


IT'S  DOWN  AND  DIRTY 


IT'S  AGAINST  THE  LAW 
IT'S  ROAD  HUNTING 


Road  hunting  is  illegal  in 

Virginia,  but  too  many  so-called 

hunters  get  away  with  it,  giving    ^^ 

sportsmen  a  bad  name.  It's  time 

to  put  a  stop  to  it. 


■*'■' 


^<N 
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himself,  considers  road  hunting  one  of 
the  most  serious  problenis  facing  legit- 
imate sportsmen.  Besides  alienating 
landowners,  its  very  visibility  often 
makes  non-hunters  so  uncomfortable 
that  they  begin  to  develop  anti-hunting 
attitudes.  The  general  public,  he 
explains,  can  be  divided  into  three 
camps:  those  who  approve  of  hunting; 
those  who  do  not  approve  of  it;  and 
those  who  are  undecided.  The  third 
group  is  by  far  the  largest.  Efforts  by 
considerate  and  thoughtful  individual 
sportsmen  and  hunt  clubs  can  win 
friends  and  supporters.  So  can  educa- 
tional programs  such  as  the  Virginia 
Hunter  Education  Program.  As  our 
population  grows  and  more  pressures 
are  applied  to  our  natural  resources, 
the  need  to  promote  the  image  of  the 
responsible  outdoorsman  becomes 
increasingly  important.  One  vehicle 
full  of  yahoos,  however,  can  do  more 
damage  to  our  image  on  one  November 
afternoon  than  we  can  repair  in  months 
of  hard  work. 

I  work  with  a  group  of  people, 
mostly  non-hunters,  whose  attitudes 
toward  hunting  range  from  mild 
approval  through  ambivalence  to  mild 
hostility.  They  are  good  folks,  they  all 
vote,  and  at  least  some  of  them  occa- 
sionally write  their  representatives 
when  they  feel  strongly  about  certain 
issues.  In  other  words,  they  are  exactly 
like  the  folks  you  work  with;  they 
represent  a  pretty  good  cross  section 
of  the  non-hunting  public.  So  it  alarms 
me  when  I  hear  them  talking  about 
their  nervousness  when  they  see  guys 
with  guns  standing  on  the  edge  of  a 
public  highway.  I  sympathize  with 
their  very  real  disgust  when  they  de- 
scribe seeing  someone  shoot  from  a 
parked  vehicle  at  a  deer  in  a  pasture.  I 
flinch  when  I  hear  them  laughing  deri- 
sively about  trucks  full  of  rednecks 
riding  around,  drinking  beer  and  dis- 
regarding both  the  rights  and  the  safety 
of  others.  I  hasten  to  tell  them  their 
concerns  are  exaggerated. 

"Maybe  the  guys  you  saw  were  just 
picking  up  dogs  by  the  road,"  I  offer. 
"Or  maybe  they  were  waiting  for  some 
friends  to  come  across  the  field.  Maybe 
they  weren't  even  hunters." 

"Perhaps,"  they  say  politely,  but 
their  faces  say  that  they  know  they 
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have  seen  road  hunters,  and  they  don't 
like  it. 

"Road  hunting  is  illegal,"  I  explain. 
"Legitimate  hunters  won't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  What  you  saw  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule." 

"I'm  sure  you're  right,"  they  say, 
but  their  faces  say,  "Maybe  you  don't 
do  it,  and  maybe  the  people  you  know 
don't,  but  I  know  what  I  have  seen." 

If  the  problem  of  hunter  image 
presented  to  the  general  public  by  road 
hunting  is  bad,  that  presented  to  the 
landowner  is  much  worse.  Some  of  the 
these  people  feel  violated,  endangered, 
and  abused.  A  lot  of  them  are  getting 
very  angry,  and  I  don't  blame  them. 

Rick  and  Jeanne  Faulconer  have  a 
litde  110-acre  spread  near  Sutherlin. 
A  public  road  wraps  most  of  the  way 
around  the  farm,  and  therein  lies  the 
problem.  Jeanne  told  me  that  the  week- 
end before  Christmas  last  year  was 
typical.  She  and  her  husband  saw  a 
man  sitting  in  a  lawn  chair  in  the  back 
of  a  pickup  truck  parked  across  the 
road  from  their  house.  He  looked 
pretty  comfortable — had  an  open  can 
of  beer,  a  good  chair,  and  a  rifle.  He 
was  staring  across  the  Faulconers'  pas- 
ture, where  their  horses  were  grazing, 
at  a  patch  of  woods.  Someone  had  just 
released  dogs  on  the  other  side  of 
those  woods,  where  the  road  curved 
around  the  edge  of  the  farm,  and  the 
road  hunter  had  a  pretty  good  view 
from  the  back  of  the  truck.  If  a  shot 
had  presented  itself,  it  could  only  have 
been  over  the  heads  of  the  horses,  or 
perhaps  by  the  farmhouse.  The  man 
could  have  chosen  not  to  shoot,  of 
course,  but  he  didn't  look  as  if  he  had 
come  just  to  enjoy  the  view.  He  had  a 
wonderful  field  of  fire — if  one  dis- 
counts the  danger  of  killing  a  horse, 
putting  a  bullet  through  the  house,  or 
plugging  a  tractor.  At  first  the  man 
lied,  telling  Rick  he  had  permission  to 
hunt  Rick's  land.  (This  was  immate- 
rial, of  course;  nobody  has  permission 
to  hunt  from  a  vehicle  on  a  public 
road,  much  less  to  shoot  across  the 
road,  among  the  livestock,  onto  posted 
property.) 

When  challenged,  he  pointed  out 
that  Rick  did  not  own  the  side  of  the 
road  on  which  he  was  parked,  and  that 
he  did  have  permission  to  be  there. 


This  was  also  a  lie,  of  course,  and  it  was 
equally  inunaterial.  Rick  went  in  to 
call  the  law,  but  the  violator  and  his 
friends  were  gone  before  the  authori- 
ties arrived.  The  same  sort  of  thing  has 
happened  at  least  once  a  year,  every 
year  since  the  Faulconers  purchased 
the  farm. 

Rick  hunts,  and  he  allows  a  little 
hunting  on  his  place,  but  he  carefully 
controls  access.  He  says  some  of  his 
neighbors  have  been  so  outraged  by 
the  road  hunters,  however,  that  they 
never  allow  hunting  of  any  kind  on 
their  property.  It  is  just  too  easy  for 
them  to  see  all  hunters  as  variations  of 
the  guy  with  the  lawn  chair  in  the 


pickup  truck.  There  are  other  kinds  of 
outlaws  who  hurt  us  too,  of  course — 
casual  trespassers,  vandals,  night  hunt- 
ers— but  few  of  them  are  as  visible, 
and  therefore  as  damaging,  as  road 
hunters. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the 
enforcement  of  regulations  against 
road  hunting  is  the  lack  of  manpower. 
Pittsylvania  County  has  1 ,600  miles  of 
roads — a  lot  of  territory  for  one  or  two 
men  to  cover.  Even  with  some  wel- 
come help  from  the  sheriffs  depart- 
ment (which,  of  course,  has  its  own 
work  to  do  during  deer  season  as  well), 
enforcement  is  difficult.  Road  hunters 
are  often  charged  with  trespass  as  well 
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as  with  the  road-hunting  offense  itself, 
but  they  have  to  be  caught  first. 
Another  problem  is  the  variation  in 
penalties.  Some  judges,  especially  those 
who  are  either  landowners  or  hunters 
or  both,  hit  the  offenders  with  fairly 
stiff  penalties.  Others  are  more  lenient. 
The  tough  ones,  according  to  Cal- 
houn, make  an  impression,  and  word 
travels  fast. 

What  can  we  do  to  help?  The  laws 
are  already  on  the  books;  we  don't 
need  to  press  for  more.  Certainly  we 
need  to  make  sure  our  younger  hunt- 
ers are  educated  properly,  and  that 
they  behave  responsibly.  Perhaps  we 
can  suggest  the  need  for  stiffer  penal- 


ties for  violators,  too.  As  Jay  Calhoun 
pointed  out,  a  person  who  spends 
from  $500  to  $700  dollars  on  a  rifle, 
boots,  and  clothing  might  regard  a  $25 
or  $50  fine  as  a  minor  inconvenience. 
Some  of  us  might  be  deterred  by  the 
embarrassment  factor,  but  1  suppose  a 
slob  who  hunts  with  beer  and  a  lawn 
chair  out  of  a  parked  truck  beside  a 
pasture  full  of  horses  doesn't  embar- 
rass very  easily.  Fines  of  over  $100 
maybe  way  over  $100 — and  the  possi- 
bility of  license  revocation,  however, 
might  be  more  intimidating.  People 
often  drop  vices  when  the  vices  get 
prohibitively  expensive.  We  have  made 
it  terrifically  expensive  to  drive  while 


intoxicated  in  Virginia,  and  the  threat 
of  that  expense  has  apparently  reduced 
drunk  driving.  Perhaps  a  similar  ap- 
proach would  work  for  road  hunters. 

Not  everybody  who  cruises  the 
roads  looking  for  deer  is  a  road  hunter. 
Some  are  scouting,  and  some  have  or 
will  get  permission  to  hunt  the  area 
they  survey  from  the  road.  1  know  of 
one  farmer  who  was  so  amazed  when  a 
couple  of  young  hunters  stopped  and 
asked  permission  to  hunt  a  buck  they 
had  just  seen  from  the  road,  that  he 
virtually  gave  them  the  run  of  his 
place.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  deal- 
ing with  the  "shoot  'em  first,  ask  later 
or  never"  hunters  who  drove  by  his 
farm  every  fall  that  he  regarded  the 
boys  as  examples  of  sportsmanship 
and  courtesy,  and  he  wanted  to 
encourage  those  virtues.  The  tempta- 
tion to  shoot,  especially  for  a  couple  of 
teenagers  who  might  not  have  had 
much  experience  or  success  as  hunters 
yet,  must  have  been  strong,  and  they 
could  have  gotten  away  with  it.  Those 
boys  will  make  pretty  good  hunters 
one  day,  and  I'm  glad  he  encouraged 
them.  I'd  have  probably  let  them  hunt, 
too. 

Our  responsibility  as  sportsmen  is 
twofold;  at  least  it  is  if  we  are  going  to 
insure  that  hunting  remains  a  part  of 
the  outdoor  experience  for  future 
generations  of  hunters.  One  part  of 
that  responsibility  is  to  help  the  public 
realize  that  hunting  is  a  valid  tool  of 
wildlife  management,  that  it  is  safe  and 
healthy  recreation  (statistically,  it  is 
somewhat  safer  than  either  fishing  or 
water  skiing),  and  that  it  does  not 
threaten  game  populations — in  fact,  it 
is  the  chief  means  by  which  revenues 
for  the  management  and  protection  of 
all  kinds  of  wildlife  are  raised.  The 
other  part  of  the  responsibility  is  to 
police  our  ranks.  We  can't  afford  to 
look  away  or  not  get  involved  when 
someone  violates  game  laws  or  acts  in 
such  a  way  as  to  tarnish  the  image  of 
the  legitimate  sportsman.  The  offend- 
ers among  us  are  a  small  minority,  but 
they  make  a  lot  of  trouble.  We've  got 
to  care  enough  to  stop  them.  □ 

Steve  Ausband  is  the  chairman  of  the  English 
Department  of  Averett  College  in  Danville, 
and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Virginia 
Wildlife. 
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Family  Outdoors 


Spike  Knuth 


Hickory  Harvest 

Fall  is  a  time  of  harvest.  It  is  a  time 
when  the  promises  of  the  blossoms  of 
spring  are  fulfilled  in  the  form  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  nuts,  not  only 
the  domestic  crops,  but  the  wild  grow- 
ing varieties  of  Nature's  "garden." 

The  hickory  nut  is  a  prime  example. 
To  the  outdoor-minded  family  trying 
to  squeeze  the  last  drop  of  activity  out 
of  a  waning  autumn,  hickory  nut  gath- 
ering can  be  a  fun-filled  and  rewarding 
family  outing. 

With  fond  memories  I  remember 
one  such  November  outing.  Ordinar- 
ily, I  might  have  been  attired  in  hunt- 
ing clothes  walking  along  with  a  hunt- 
ing buddy  toting  a  12-gauge  shotgun 
with  an  eye  out  for  grouse.  However, 
on  this  occasion  I  was  accompanied  by 
my  wife  and  two  sons,  then  ages  three 
and  five.  Instead  of  a  shotgun,  we  were 
armed  with  a  grass  rake,  and  a  couple 
of  buckets,  and  our  "quarry"  was  the 
hickory  nut. 

We  hadn't  gone  more  than  50  feet 
when  we  were  startled  by  frantically 
flapping  wings  and  cracking  branches 
off  to  our  right.  As  our  heart  rates 
returned  to  normal,  we  gazed  at  a  pair 
of  long-eared  owls  that  had  visited  the 
woods,  probably  for  a  night  of  rabbit 
hunting.  The  little  creatures  with  the 
powder  puff  tails  were  numerous  in 
the  area. 

Even  my  two  little  guys  got  excited 
over  the  encounter,  but  now  it  was 
time  to  continue  on,  picking  up  sticks, 
pine  cones  and  pretty  leaves  for  their 
"collections." 

My  wife  had  scouted  out  the  woods 
a  week  earlier  and  had  found  two 
unusually  productive  shagbark  hicko- 
ries which  had  somehow  eluded  the 
attentions  of  other  nut  gatherers.  Most 
hickories  shed  their  nuts  by  late-Octo- 
ber, but  many  of  the  fallen  nuts  are 
covered  by  a  carpet  of  leaves  and 
missed.  We  turned  off  the  main  trail 
onto  a  smaller  path  on  our  way  to  the 
"treasure." 

We  hadn't  gone  more  than  another 
30  feet  when  again  the  stillness  was 


shattered  by  the  sound  of  whirring 
wings.  This  time  it  was  a  familiar 
sound  as  a  ruffed  grouse  crashed  its 
way  through  saplings,  heading  for  a 
stand  of  conifers. 

We  reached  our  destination  and 
were  soon  raking  away  leaves  to 
uncover  the  many  hickory  nuts  that 
lay  waiting  for  us.  It  didn't  take  long, 
and  the  boys  began  spotting  and  pick- 
ing up  hickory  nuts  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. The  woods  rang  with  happy  cries 
of  "Here's  one!"  or  "I  found  one,"  and 
"Oooh,  here's  a  big  one." 

Big,  bright,  inquisitive  eyes  investi- 
gated the  round,  outer  casings  that  still 
covered  some  of  the  nuts.  Little  hands 
stirred  and  rattled  the  whitish  hard- 
shelled  nuts  which  were  rapidly  filling 
our  plastic  buckets. 

Hickory  trees  are  among  the  most 
common  of  our  native  nuts,  having 
been  used  extensively  by  the  Indians 
and  settlers  of  our  growing  nation. 
Ewell  Gibbons,  the  famous  "forager," 
considered  the  shagbark  hickory  as  the 
"king  of  them  all,"  excluding  the 
pecan,  which  is  grown  commercially  in 
the  South.  Gibbons  related  that 
"southern  Indians  tribes  used  to  pound 
hickory  nuts,  shells  and  all,  into  a 
powder  which  they  then  boiled  in 
water  to  make  a  kind  of  nut  milk.  The 
milky  liquor  was  called  Towchoicora' 
in  one  Indian  language,  from  whence 
the  word  hickory  came." 

Hickories  are  found  growing  in 
moist,  rich  soils  on  well-drained  hill- 
sides, fields  and  open  forests.  They  are 
slow-growing  trees  with  distinctive 
thick  twigs  and  a  large,  long  tap  root. 
Hickories  usually  don't  produce  nuts 
until  after  80  years.  The  thick  twigs  of 
the  hickory  have  large  buds  through 
the  winter,  and  with  the  coming  of 
spring  they  unfold  into  leaves  like 
some  strange,  rare  flower. 

The  shagbark  hickory  is  so  named 
because  of  its  shaggy  appearance.  New, 
growing  bark  forces  old  bark  outward, 
giving  it  a  distinctive,  ragged  look.  In 
the  Midwest  it  was  common  for 
farmers  to  plant  them  as  part  of  their 


windbreaks,  which  probably  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  large  symmetrical 
trees  with  straight  trunks  can  be  found 
in  large  numbers  along  roadsides, 
driveways  and  old  farmsteads.  In  Vir- 
ginia, shagbark  hickories  are  mostly 
found  in  northern  Virginia  or  at  higher 
elevations.  Shagbarks  are  apparently 
more  of  a  cooler  climate  tree. 

The  wood  of  the  hickory  is  strong 
and  resilient  and  is  useful  for  tool  han- 
dles, split-rail  fences  and  athletic 
equipment.  It  is  used  in  outdoor  cook- 
ing and  for  smoking  meats.  Dried 
strips  of  outer  bark  make  excellent 
kindling  for  campfires.  For  the  squir- 
rel hunter,  the  hickory  woods  is  a 
known  haunt  of  the  gray  squirrel. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  hickory 
species,  and  while  all  of  them  are  edi- 
ble, the  taste  of  some  are  not  very 
appealing.  The  bittemut,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  bitter,  small  and  thin-shelled. 
The  mockemut  has  a  sweet-tasting 
kernel,  but  is  very  small  and  hard  to 
extract  from  its  heavy  hard  shell.  The 
shellbark  hickory  is  similar  to  the 
shagbark.  The  husk  of  the  shagbark 
splits  into  four  parts  when  ripe  and 
produces  a  smooth,  four-ribbed  tan 
shell. 

With  rake  and  two  fuU  buckets  of 
tasty  hickory  nuts,  we  filed  out  of  the 
woods  now  almost  dark.  The  nuts 
were  destined  to  be  spread  out  on  a 
newspaper  to  dry,  then  be  cracked 
open  and  have  their  tasty  kernels 
removed.  Hickory  nut  meats  are  high 
in  nutritional  value  and  can  be  eaten 
either  raw  or  used  in  baking  cookies 
and  cakes. 

Reluctantly,  the  boys  filed  out  ahead 
of  us.  Just  seeing  their  faces  made  the 
whole  activity  worthwhile.  We  did 
something  a  little  different,  saw  some 
new  things  and  learned  to  appreciate 
the  outdoors  a  httle  more.  Happy,  sat- 
isfied voices  called  back  to  us,  "Let's 
do  this  again  sometime!"  Our  outing 
had  provided  a  wonderful  outdoor 
experience  as  well  as  a  bountiful  hick- 
ory harvest.  □ 


Habitat 


by  'Nancy  Hugo 


An  oak  is  the  best  expression  of  a 
tree.  It's  everything  a  tree  should  be — 
strong,  sturdy,  long-Uved,  majestic. 
It's  been  worshipped  by  ancients, 
praised  by  poets,  but  perhaps  no  one 
appreciates  an  oak  more  than  an  animal 
making  a  winter  meal  of  acorns.  In  its 
two  to  three  century  lifetime,  an  oak 
will  produce  tens  of  millions  of  acorns 
that  sustain  hundreds  of  species  of 
animals.  The  oak  is  also  extravagant  in 
its  offerings  of  leaves  and  twigs  for 
nests,  cavities  and  crotches  for  nest 
sites,  canopy  for  cover,  roominess  for 
roosts.  In  fact,  from  the  bacteria  in  its 
leaf  litter  to  the  badger  burrows  under 
its  roots,  an  oak  supports  a  multitude 
ofUfe. 

Squirrels,  wood  ducks,  black  bears, 
raccoons,  deer,  ruffed  grouse,  jays, 
and  woodpeckers  are  at  the  top  of  the 
list  of  animals  who  make  the  most  use 
of  acorns.  White  oak  acorns — that  is, 
acorns  of  trees  that  belong  to  the  white 
oak  group — are  the  most  palatable  to 
wildlife  because  they  are  sweeter  (lower 
in  bitter  tannin)  than  the  acorns  of 
oaks  that  belong  to  the  black  oak 
group.  This  division  of  oaks  into  white 
and  black  oak  groups  can  be  confus- 
ing, but  it's  supposed  to  help  us  keep 
the  oaks  straight.  Oaks  that  belong  to 
the  white  oak  group  include  the  white 
oak,  the  post  oak,  and  the  chesmut 
oak.  These  are  oaks  with  round-lobed 
leaves  and  acorns  that  mature  in  a  sin- 
gle season.  Oaks  that  belong  to  the 
black  oak  group  include  trees  Uke  the 
pin  oak,  the  red  oak,  and  the  willow 
oak;  they  have  leaves  with  bristle- 
pointed  lobes  and  take  two  seasons  to 
produce  a  crop  of  acorns. 

Which  oak  is  the  best  to  grow?  The 
best  oak  to  grow  is  usually  the  one 
growing  in  your  area  already.  Look 
around  and  see  which  oaks  are  doing 
best  along  your  roadsides  and  in  your 
woods;  they  are  the  ones  best  suited  to 
local  conditions.  For  suburban  land- 
scapes, one  of  the  most  frequently 
planted  of  our  native  oaks  is  the  pin 
oak.  It's  relatively  easy  to  transplant, 
tolerates  clay  soils,  and  is  fairly  toler- 


White  oak  (Quercus  alba);  photo  by  Robert  C.  Simpson. 


ant  of  city  conditions.  Red  oaks  and 
willow  oaks  also  tolerate  city  condi- 
tions. 

But  if  you'd  like  to  plant  the  most 
majestic  of  all  oaks,  consider  planting  a 
white  oak.  It  prefers  rich  soil,  is  rela- 
tively intolerant  of  city  conditions, 
and  is  harder  to  transplant  than  some 
of  the  other  oaks,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  the  finest  oak  of  all.  Grown  in  the 
open,  its  branches  sweep  out  horizon- 
tally as  if  to  defy  gravity  and  make 
every  engineer  wonder.  It  also  happens 
to  be  the  oak  with  which  we  built  the 
country.  It  was  the  wood  of  the  white 
oak  that  built  the  log  cabins,  bams, 
mills,  bridges,  ships,  and  forts  of  the 
early  settlers.  Pioneers  even  used  white 
oaks  to  indicate  the  presence  of  fertile 
soil  and  the  best  places  to  clear  land  for 
farming.  It  seems  fitting  that  we  should 
put  a  few  of  them  back. 


Given  the  ascendancy  of  the  oak, 
why  aren't  we  planting  more  of  them? 
One  reason,  I  suppose,  is  that  they 
don't  have  ornamental  blossoms  and 
they  are  notoriously  slow  growing.  But 
the  new  pink  leaves  of  an  oak  can  be  as 
beautiful  as  any  cherry  blossom,  and 
slow  growth  is  the  price  we  pay  for 
longevity  in  trees.  Slow  growth  is  rela- 
tive anyway.  A  friend  who  cleared  a 
piece  of  land  15  years  ago  and  now  has 
oaks  25  feet  high  from  acorns  sown  by 
blue  jays  doesn't  think  they're  so  slow 
growing.  (Of  course,  if  he'd  planted 
poplars  they'd  be  60  feet  tall,  and  oaks 
grow  more  slowly  as  they  get  older.) 

I've  also  heard  a  story  about  an  80- 
year-old  man  who  planted  an  acorn  for 
his  grandchildren  and  lived  to  sit  in  the 
tree's  shade.  That  seems  a  just  reward 
for  a  man  wise  enough  to  plant  an 
oak.  D 


Boating  Tips 


by  William  AntOOT 


Help! 


A  boater  often  finds  himself  and  his 
boat  in  need  of  assistance.  The  vessel 
may  be  sinking,  swamped,  capsized,  on 
fire  or  lost.  It  might  be  disabled  because 
of  engine  trouble,  dismasting,  lack  of 
fijel  or  sickness  of  personnel  on  board. 
The  weather  may  be  bad  with  high 
wind  and  big  waves,  and  it  may  be 
pitch  dark  when  the  trouble  starts.  At 
these  times  it  is  good  to  know  where  to 
turn  for  help. 

Any  vessel  with  a  VHF-FM  marine 
radio  can  call  for  help.  Without  such  a 
radio,  visual  distress  signals  might  bring 
a  rescuer,  as  there  is  always  the  possi- 
bihty  that  another  boat  may  happen  to 
pass  nearby  and  notice  that  there  is  a 
vessel  in  trouble. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard 
(CG)  serves  as  search  and  rescue 
coordinator  for  all  maritime  emergen- 
cies and  is  the  appropriate  point  of 
contact  for  vessel  operators  who  need 
assistance.  If  boaters  are  in  distress  the 
CG  will  take  immediate  steps  to  help. 

The  Coast  Guard's  primary  search 
and  rescue  role  is  to  assist  mariners  in 
distress.  If  boaters  are  not  in  distress 
and  alternate  sources  are  available,  the 
CG  will  normally  coordinate  assist- 
ance efforts.  If  the  vessel  operator  has  a 
marina  or  commercial  firm  that  he 
wants  contacted,  the  Coast  Guard  will 
attempt  to  do  so.  Boaters  may  also  call 
those  agencies  directly  on  Channel  16 
VHF/FM  or  through  a  marine  opera- 
tor. 

If  this  is  unsuccessful,  the  Coast 
Guard  will  make  a  Marine  Assistance 
Request  Broadcast  (MARB).  The 
broadcast  announces  that  help  is 
needed,  give  the  vessel  location  and 
invite  others  to  come  and  help. 

A  commercial  firm  may  answer  the 
MARB.  It  is  CG  policy  not  to  interfere 
with  commercial  enterprise,  "so  if  a 


commercial  firm  is  available  to  pro- 
vide safe,  timely  and  appropriate  help, 
the  CG  normally  will  not  provide 
direct  on-scene  assistance.  However, 
there  is  a  charge  for  these  services.  If 
boaters  agree  to  the  assistance  of  a 
commercial  firm  and  then  refuse  this 
service  when  it  arrives  on  scene,  they 
still  may  be  legally  obligated  to  pay  a 
fee. 

In  addition  to  Coast  Guard,  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  and  commercial 
firms,  others  who  may  be  available  to 
assist  include  marine  patrols  of  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  a  fellow  mariner,  a 
local  fire  or  police  department  or  some 
other  public  agency.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  fellow  boater,  although  well 
meaning,  may  not  have  the  equipment 
or  skills  needed  to  provide  safe  and 
effective  help. 

If  the  problem  requires  a  tow,  the 
CG  or  CG  auxiliary  normally  will  tow 
a  boat  to  the  nearest  location  for 
repairs  or  tow  it  back  to  home  port. 
Most  others  providing  a  tow  will  do 
the  same  thing.  Commercial  firms  will 
probably  tow  boats  to  whatever  loca- 
tion is  desired,  but  longer  distance 
towing  obviously  increases  cost. 

The  Coast  Guard  does  not  operate 
on  most  of  Virginia's  water  impound- 
ments. Assistance  on  those  waters  is 
usually  provided  by  fellow  boaters  or 
game  wardens.  Three  very  popular 
impoundments  are  Lake  Anna,  Lake 
Chesdin,  and  Smith  Mountain  Lake. 
On  those  lakes  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  vessels,  supported  by 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  patrol  the  waters  to 
make  rescues  or  assists  as  required. 
This  past  summer  7 1  recreational  ves- 
sels were  rescued  or  assisted  on  those 
waters.  □ 


Recipes 


A  Venison  Holiday  Meal 

by  Joan  Cone 

Virginia  deer  is  wonderful  eating 
and  far  healthier  for  you  than  beef.  It 
has  1/3  more  protein  and  1/3  fewer 
calories. 

There  are  just  two  basic  rules  you 
need  to  remember  when  cooking 
venison: 

1.  Deer  roasts  must  be  cooked 
slowly  and  by  some  steam  method 
similar  to  those  used  in  preparing 
rump  roasts.  You  can  use  aluminum 
foil,  Dutch  ovens,  oven  cooking  bags, 
crockpots  or  pressure  cookers. 

2.  Steaks,  chops  and  liver  should 
be  cooked  quickly  and  never  past 
medium  rare. 

Menu: 
Dutch  Oven  Venison  Roast 

Dusty  Potatoes 

Broccoli  With  Orange  Sauce 

Cranberry  Ring  Mold 

Mincemeat  Cake 

Hard  Sauce 

Dutch  Oven  Venison  Roast 
6  strips  hacon 

I  medium  to  large  venison  roast 
Several  small  slivers  of  garlic 
Browning  sauce 
Salt  and  pepper 
Flour 
1  can  (10  ^  ounces)  golden  mushroom 

soup 
y2  can  water 
I  medium  onion 
I  can  (4  ounces)  mushrooms,  drained 

Cook  bacon  until  crisp  in  large  fry- 
ing pan.  Remove  bacon,  crush  and  set 
aside.  Leave  bacon  fat  in  pan.  Stick 
jj  roast  with  knife  and  inset  small  slivers 
of  garlic.  Coat  roast  with  browning 
sauce,  and  salt  and  pepper  it  before 
lightly  dusting  with  flour.  Heat  bacon 
fat  and  sear  roast  on  all  sides  until 
thoroughly  browned.  Then  set  it  aside 
for  a  moment.  Meanwhile  in  Dutch 
oven  or  other  deep  cooking  pot,  mix 
your  can  of  mushroom  soup  with  Vi 
can  of  water.  Remove  enough  rings 


fry  Joan  Cone 


from  onion  to  cover  roast,  separate 
them  and  set  aside.  Dice  remainder  of 
onion  and  add  to  mushroom  soup; 
heat  and  add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Color  this  mixture  slightly  with  brown- 
ing sauce.  At  this  point  place  a  rack  in 
the  bottom  of  your  Dutch  oven  and 
place  roast  on  the  rack.  Secure  onion 
rings  atop  roast  with  wooden  tooth- 
picks. Sprinkle  crushed  bacon  over 
top  of  roast  and  do  the  same  with 
mushrooms.  Finally,  cover  and  cook 
very  slowly  for  about  3  hours  or  until 
completely  done. 

Dusty  Potatoes 

^  cup  dry  bread  crumbs 

I  teaspoon  nutmeg 

1/2  teaspoon  salt 

14  teaspoon  p^per 

4  medium  potatoes,  pared,  cut  into 

quarters 
%  cup  butter,  melted 

Combine  bread  crumbs,  nutmeg, 
salt  and  pepper.  Dip  potatoes  in  melted 
butter  and  then  roll  in  bread  crumb 
mixture.  Place  in  a  greased,  shallow 
pan.  Bake  in  a  350  degree  oven  for 
about  1  hour  or  until  potatoes  are 
brown  and  crisp.  Makes  4  servings. 

Broccoli  With  Orange  Sauce 

1  bunch  fresh  broccoli 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
2  tahlespooT\s  flour 

1/2  cup  orange  juice 

1/2  cup  dairy  sour  cream 

^/4  teaspoon  salt 

1/4  teaspoon  grated  orange  rirui 

\4  teaspoon  dried  thyme  leaves 

Wash  broccoli  and  remove  large 
leaves  and  tough  part  of  stalks.  Cut 
into  individual  spears.  Place  in  large 
saucepan  with  Vi-inch  boiling  water. 
Cover;  simmer  10  to  12  minutes,  until 
broccoli  is  crisp-tender.  Meanwhile, 
melt  butter  in  small  saucepan.  Remove 
from  heat;  blend  in  flour  until  smooth. 
Gradually  stir  in  remaining  ingredients 
and  cook  over  low  heat,  stirring  con- 
stantly, until  mixture  thickens.  Drain 
broccoli  well  and  serve  with  sauce. 
Makes  4  servings. 


Cranberry  Ring  Mold 
12  ounces  (3  cups)  fresh  cranberries, 

coarsely  chopped 
%  cup  sugar 

I  envelope  unflavored  gelatin 
%  cup  apple  juice 

1  apple,  peeled  and  chopped 

2  stalks  celery,  chopped 
14  cup  pecans,  chopped 

Mix  cranberries  and  sugar  and  let  sit 
for  15  minutes.  Sprinkle  gelatin  over 
apple  juice  and  let  soften  for  5  min- 
utes. Then  on  low  heat,  let  gelatin  dis- 
solve. Mix  all  ingredients  together  and 
pour  into  a  lightly  oiled  4-cup  mold. 
Makes  8  to  10  servings. 

Mincemeat  Cake 

1  cup  brown  sugar 

Y2  cup  margarirve  or  soft  shortening 

2  cups  all  purpose  flour 

I  jar  (16  ounces)  mincemeat 
I  cup  dates,  chopped 
I  cup  nuts,  chopped 
I  tablespoon  soda 
I  tablespoon  hot  water 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  egg  yolks 

2  egg  whites,  stiffly  beaten 

Preheat  oven  to  300  degrees.  Cream 
sugar  and  shortening  until  light  and 
fluffy.  Mix  Vi  cup  flour  with  mince- 
meat, dates  and  nuts.  Dissolve  soda  in 
hot  water.  Combine  all  ingredients 
except  egg  whites  and  blend  well.  Fold 
in  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites  and  spoon 
into  a  greased,  paper-lined  9  x  5  x 
3-inch  loaf  pan.  Bake  1  Vi  to  2  hours  or 
until  cake  tests  done.  Makes  16  slices. 
Serve  with  Hard  Sauce. 

Hard  Sauce 
1/3  cup  butter  or  margarine,  room 

temperature 
I  tablespoon  bourbon  or  brandy 
I  to  lYz  cups  confectioners  sugar 
Pinch  of  salt 

Work  the  butter  with  a  spoon  until 
light  and  creamy.  Add  bourbon  and 
mix  with  butter.  Add  sugar  gradually 
vintil  light  and  fluffy.  Chill  until  time 
to  serve  on  slices  of  Mincemeat  Cake. 
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Letters 


Last  year  as  every  year  for  about  the 
past  40  years,  I  purchased  a  hunting 
and  fishing  license.  It  cost  $12.00  and 
the  big  game  stamp  the  same.  The  fish- 
ing license  was  $  1 2 .00  and  the  national 
forest  stamp  and  county  damage  stamp 
were  extra.  1  consider  this  money  well 
spent  and  when  you  multiply  this  by 
the  thousands  of  outdoorsmen  in  Vir- 
ginia it  adds  up  to  a  thriving  business. 
Some  years  I  am  successful  in  bagging  a 
deer  or  some  small  game  and  some 
years  I'm  not.  But  either  way  I  eat 
everything  that  I  catch  or  shoot.  I  don't 
measure  the  success  of  the  hunt  or 
fishing  trip  by  what  goes  into  the  game 
bag.  The  cool  crisp  air  on  a  frosty 
morning,  the  baying  of  the  hounds,  the 
whir  of  a  covey  of  quail,  and  the  smell 
of  Hoppes  No.  9  or  burned  gun- 
powder is  well  worth  the  cost  of  the 
license  to  me. 

Lately  I  had  a  person  ask  me,  "How 
could  you  shoot  a  beautiful  deer  or  a 
little  rabbit?"  Yet,  when  I  asked  them  if 
they  ever  ate  hamburger,  steak  or  veal, 
or  were  a  vegetarian,  they  could  not 
make  the  connection.  They  seemed  to 
think  that  all  meat  came  wrapped  in 
plastic  and  was  never  alive  or  brea- 
thing. I  just  can't  understand  this  atti- 
tude because  it  usually  pictures  the 
hunter  as  some  type  of  murderer  with 
absolutely  no  concern  for  the  envir- 
onment, when  just  the  opposite  is 
true.  We  are  not  only  concerned  about 
the  environment  but  our  dollars  in 
license  fees,  etc.  show  that  we  are  put- 
ting our  money  where  our  mouth  is 
and  doing  something  about  it.  The  de- 
struction of  natural  habitat  does  much 
more  damage  to  our  wildlife  popula- 
tion than  is  ever  done  by  sportsmen. 
Wildlife  is  a  renewable  resource,  but 
once  the  pond  is  drained  or  the  field  is 
built  upon,  there  is  no  place  for  the 
ducks  or  rabbits  to  go.  I  hunted  for 
years  on  the  Mennonite  farms  where 
some  of  our  largest  housing  projects  in 
Virginia  Beach  now  stand.  All  of  our 


wetlands  are  being  drained,  excavated 
and  condoed,  leaving  us  nothing  but 
concrete  and  traffic  jams.  We  are 
always  told  that  business  and  profits 
have  priority  over  the  environment, 
and  that  toxic  rain,  acid  waste,  and  a 
cesspool  in  Back  Bay  are  necessary 
evils  we  must  live  with.  When  we 
speak  out  agaiiist  these  evils,  we  are 
labelled  as  some  sort  of  radical  extrem- 
ists, who  go  around  shooting  at  road 
signs  and  telephone  poles  and  have  no 
touch  with  reality.  Most  of  my  genera- 
tion has  given  up,  but  I  just  hate  to  see 
our  children  inherit  a  legacy  of  cocaine 
and  concrete,  sewage  spills  and  super- 
markets, toxic  waste  and  traffic  jams.  I 
would  also  like  everyone  to  realize  that 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  National 
Forest,  the  many  trout  that  are  released, 
the  game  management  that  has  pro- 
vided us  with  an  abimdance  of  deer 
and  turkey  are  all  supported  by  licenses 
and  fees  paid  for  by  all  of  the  hunters 
and  fishermen  of  Virginia. 

Walter  Vargo 
Virginia  Beach 


Buhlman  and  Tango's  "Tracking 
the  Timberdoodle"  (Sept.  89)  was  an 
outstanding  article. 

In  1952  when  I  was  an  Ecologist 
with  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service, 
one  of  my  assignments  was  to  join  the 
group  headed  by  Dr.  Mandell  from  the 
University  of  Maine  and  survey  the 
spring  "singing  grounds"  near  St.  John 
and  Fredericton  in  New  Brunswick. 
We  made  a  movie  on  this  for  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 

The  elusive  little  fellows  present  the 
biologist  with  an  unusually  difficult 
time  in  spotting  them  in  the  woods. 
When  nesting  they  apparently  give  off 
no  scent,  as  the  hunting  dogs  we  used 
were  completely  unable  to  flush  them 
unless  they  accidentally  stepped  on  a 


nest.  We  used  to  travel  vast  areas  at 
night  mapping  the  "peenting  grounds" 
and  comparing  their  locations  from 
year  to  year.  Unfortunately  we  didn't 
have  the  little  radio  transmitters  the 
workers  of  today  are  blessed  with.  We 
did  have  the  hard  bottoms  required  to 
ride  the  hoods  of  jeeps,  however. 

Scott  W.  Little,  M.D. 
Roanoke 
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Nongame  Belt 

Buckles 

Available 

Get  your  free  pewter  belt  buckle 
featuring  the  nongame  and  endangered 
species  program  logo  of  a  cardinal  in  a 
dogwood  with  a  contribution  of 
$50.00  or  more  to  the  Virginia's  Non- 
game  and  Endangered  Species  Pro- 
gram. Order  yours  now  while  supplies 
last  by  sending  your  contribution  to: 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  P.O.  Box  11104, 
Richmond,  VA  23230-1104.  □ 


Support  Sea 
Turtles — Buy  A 
T-shirt 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary's 
Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science 
(VIMS)  is  selling  two  kinds  of  100 
percent  cotton  sea  turtle  T-shirts  to 
support  the  research  and  educational 
efforts  of  the  Institute.  A  newly-arrived 
T-shirt  is  available  in  seafoam  green 
with  a  loggerhead  sea  turtle  hatchlings 
design.  Also  available  is  a  swimming 
green  turtle  design  on  a  background  of 
peach  or  white.  Both  t-shirts  are  avail- 
able in  adult  sizes  M,  L,  XL  for  $  1 2 .90 
each  (which  includes  tax,  postage  and 
handling).  Specify  design,  color  and 
size,  and  send  your  check  or  money 
order  to  VIMS,  Aquarium  Gift  Shop, 
Gloucester  Point,  VA  23062.  Please 
allow  6-8  weeks  for  delivery.  No 
refunds  or  returns. 


Game 

Department 
Biologist 
Honored 

Robert  Duncan,  assistant  chief  of 
the  Wildlife  Division  for  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  received  the  1989  Virginia 
Wildlife  Federation  Wildlife  Conser- 
vationist of  the  Year  award.  Bob  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  wildlife  manage- 
ment field  in  the  state,  particularly  in 
deer  management  and  research.  We 
are  all  proud  to  be  working  with  him. 
Congratulations!  □ 


VIMS  loggerhead  sea  turtle  hatchlings  T-shirt;  photo  by  Roy  Drinner. 
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VIMS  swimming  green  turtle  T-shirt;  photo  Iry  Rcry  Drinner. 
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Bill  Jones  lifted  the  wet  paper  towel 
covering  the  red  16'Ounce  plastic  cup. 
"This  one's  ready  to  go,"  he  said 
softly.  There,  resting  on  a  wet  paper 
towel,  halfway  out  of  its  eggshell,  was 
the  newborn.  The  eggtooth  on  its  beak 
was  still  visible,  and  the  dark  green 
shell  on  its  back  had  the  three  unmis- 
takable aerodynamic  ridges  designed 
to  help  it  glide  through  the  oceans  with 
minimum  effort.  Bill  Jones  lifted  the 
newly-hatched  loggerhead  sea  turtle 
gently  from  its  artificial  nest.  Tiny 
flippers  waved  in  the  air.  It  was  the 
form  and  function  of  delicate  perfec- 
tion. 

"This  guy  has  a  100  to  150-mile 
swim  to  make  in  four  days,"  said  Bill, 
gazing  down  at  the  newborn  sea  turtle 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  "He's  got  a 
yolk  reserve  of  two  to  four  days,  and 
he  needs  to  reach  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
settle  into  sargassum  weed  before  that 
reserve  runs  out.  If  he  gets  there  with- 
out being  eaten  by  a  shark  or  a  gull  or  a 
bluefish,  he'll  be  lucky.  Once  he's 
there,  he'll  spend  the  next  five  to  seven 
years  eating  sargassum  and  the  inver- 
tebrates living  in  the  stuff." 

It's  enough  to  make  you  shake  your 
head  in  wonder.  We  hunnians  talk  of 
courage  and  perserverance,  but  these 
are  inadequate  words  to  describe  the 
struggle  this  tiny,  flipper-waving  baby 
wiU  make  to  survive. 

For  millions  of  years  before  man, 
tiny  loggerheads  scurried  along  the 
sand  toward  their  baptismal  journey, 
hundreds  of  them  together  on  a  special 
night  when  the  winds  are  cool,  60  to 
6 1  days  after  their  mother  heaved  her- 
self on  shore,  crawled  along  the  beach 
and  dug  a  nest  for  her  young.  Most  of 
these  tiny,  intrepid  swimmers  never 
make  it.  Less  than  one  percent  of  them 
survive  to  adulthood,  which  means 
only  one  or  two  of  the  200  hatchlings 
making  their  first  heroic  swim  off  Vir- 
ginia's beaches  will  see  25  years  of  sea- 
sons in  the  sea.  Some  will  be  picked  off 
by  gulls  or  bluefish  or  sharks  on  their 
struggle  to  reach  the  Gulf  Stream.  As 
the  years  pass  and  they  grow  to  several 
hundred  pounds,  others  will  become 


The 

Loggerhead 
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Lynda  Richardson 

the  food  that  keep  tiger  shark's  alive, 
their  shells  sliced  through  with  the 
sharks  rows  of  teeth  specially  adapted 
to  dine  on  turtles. 

Still,  they  have  survived  since  the 
time  of  dinosaurs,  and  the  miracle  of 
their  journey  lives  on — but  shakily 
now.  We  are  the  predators  threatening 
the  Uves  of  those  tiny  loggerheads 
scrambUng  down  the  beach  now,  not 
the  screaming  gulls  overhead  or  the 
tiger  sharks  with  their  monstrous  teeth. 
With  our  takeover  of  nesting  areas 
with  beach  houses,  with  our  oil  dump- 
ing that  fouls  their  precious  sargassum, 
with  our  pollution  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  the  most  important  nursery  area 
for  sea  turtles  once  they  reach  seven 
years  old,  and  with  our  senseless  kill- 
ing of  them  with  our  fishing  nets — we 
are  ending  their  sea  journeys. 

What  a  sobering  thought  that  is  to 
dwell  upon  as  a  black-eyed  loggerhead 
still  half-buried  inside  his  eggshell 
returns  your  gaze  from  Bill  Jones' 
hand.  But,  that's  why  the  William  and 
Mary  graduate  student  is  spending  his 
summer  at  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  (BBNWR)  and  False  Cape 
State  Park,  gomg  without  sleep  most 
nights  to  monitor  the  nests  of  the 
endangered  sea  turtles  he  has  moved  to 
a  safer  place  on  the  beach,  a  place 
where  the  artificial  sand  dunes  man 
pushed  up  on  the  beach  in  the  1930's 
won't  hinder  the  incubation  of  the 
precious  eggs.  "If  sea  water  gets  into  a 
nest,"  says  Bill,  "the  eggs  shrivel  up 
like  prunes  and  you  lose  them.  And  on 
a  beach  like  this,"  he  says  waving  his 


arm  across  the  high  dunes  and  narrow 
beach  we're  standing  on,  "it's  almost 
certain  we'd  lose  the  nests  unless  we 
moved  them."  Moving  each  nest 
beyond  the  dune  line  so  that  the  eggs 
are  safe  from  the  egg-shriveling  tides, 
Bill  also  puts  a  predator-proof  cage 
around  each  nest,  to  keep  them  safe, 
mostly  from  ghost  crabs  and  raccoons. 

Beside  playing  midwife  to  thousands 
of  eggs  this  summer  in  the  largest  nest- 
ing season  yet  with  seven  nests  being 
laid  on  the  BBNWR  and  False  Cape, 
Bill  is  looking  at  the  sex  ratios  of  the 
hatchlings.  Sex  is  determined  in  turtles 
by  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
environment.  But  when  you  talk  about 
exactly  what  temperature  the  nest  must 
be  in  order  for  the  hatchlings  to  turn 
into  a  male  or  female,  the  truth  gets 
fuzzy.  Generally,  nest  temperatures  of 
85  degrees  and  below  will  produce 
males,  and  those  above  88  degrees 
females.  But  what  happens  between  86 
and  87  degrees? 

About  90  percent  of  the  hatchlings 
we  have  seen  in  Virginia  are  males, 
while  90  percent  of  those  seen  on  the 
east  coast  of  Florida  (where  the  major- 
ity of  loggerheads  nest)  are  female.  The 
most  intriguing  theory  these  days  is 
that  because  of  the  cooler  northern 
temperatures,  Virginia's  nesting  popu- 
lation may  be  supplyiag  the  males  for 
the  entire  loggerhead  population.  Bill 
is  hoping  to  help  solve  this  mystery 
with  his  work  on  the  Virginia  nests. 

Virginia's  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Species  Program  is  funding  Bill's  work, 
along  with  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary's  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine 
Science.  But,  the  program  doesn't  run 
without  money.  Please  don't  forget 
those  tiny  turtles  when  you  fill  out 
your  state  income  tax  forms  this  com- 
ing year.  Check  off  a  contribution  to 
the  Nongame  and  Endangered  Species 
Fund  as  part  of  your  refund.  Or  use 
the  gray  card  in  this  magazine  to  make 
a  direct  contribution.  The  scrambling 
loggerhead  newborns  can  work  the 
miracle  of  a  150-mile  sea  journey,  but 
it's  up  to  us  to  help  them  make  it  the 
rest  of  the  way.  □ 
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Make  it  a  lifetime  sport 
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You  can  now  purchase  a  lifetime  hunting  or  fishing  license  from  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  for  as  little  as  $250  apiece.  Or,  buy  them 
both  for  $500.  It's  a  great  deal,  so  buy  yours  now!  Contact  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  P.O.  Box  11104,  Richmond,  VA  23230-1104  or 
call  1-800-252-7717  for  details. 


